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DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY MAIL 





Books Make Ideal Gifts 





R. E. LEE: A Biography per set $15.00 


GONE WITH THE WIND 


By Margaret Mitchell 


$3.00 





$y Douglas S. Freeman, per vol. 3.75 
THE ART OF MINISTERING TO THE 
LYRIC RELIGION SICK 
sy H. Augustine Smith $4.00 By Cahot and Dicks $3.00 
IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER FOOTPRINTS IN PALESTINE 
By Madeline S. Miller $2.50 
By H. V. Morton $3.00 
. ; CHRISTIAN WORSHIP FOR 
QUOTABLE POEMS AMERICAN YOUTH 
Volume I and Volume II, each $2.50 By Laura A. Athearn $2.50 
DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
VICTORIOUS LIVING MY UTMOST FOR HIS HIGHEST 
By E. Stanley Jones $2.00 By Oswald Chambers 
; : Ked leather binding, India Paper $2.50 
DAILY COMMUNION Cloth $1.50 
By S. M. Glasgow $1.00 ‘ 
> so ; ; STREAMS IN THE DESERT 
THE PLACE OF HELP : Me ti 
By Oswald Chambers $1.50 By Mrs. Chas. E. Cowman $1.50 
GOD’S MINUTE (365 prayers) GOD’S MESSAGE (365 readings) 
Cloth 60¢. Limp leatherette $1.00 Cloth 60¢. Limp leatherette $1.00 





THE TESTAMENT FOR FISHERS OF MEN 
Makes an Ideal Christmas Gift 


6 Bindings to Suit Every Taste 
6 Prices to Suit Every Purse 


No. 55—Levant Morocco, maroon, overlap covers 


No. 54—Pigskin, leather lined, limp 


No. 53—Persian Morocco, overlap covers, leather lined 


No. 52—French Morocco, overlap covers 
No. 51—French Morocco, limp 
No. 50—Keratol, waterproof, limp 


Send all orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


‘or Ministers FREE PLO 





Why God Used D. L. Moody 











by R. A. Torrey Xmas Gifts for Children 
‘he Shorter Life of D. L. Moody Individual Name Pencils 
by Paul D. Moody and A. P. Fitt 
These two books will be given to the Name stamped in gold on highest grade 5c 
st 1,000 ministers who will agree to hexagon pencils. Packed in boxes of holly de- 
nduct a ‘“‘Moody Day” service on Sun- sign, assorted colors in each box. One name to 
y, February 7, 1937, and will preach a box. Same day service. 
appropriate message in observance of : ‘ 
» Centenary of D. L. Moody’s birth. 30x of 3, 25c—10 boxes or more, 18c each > » 
Write A. F. Gaylord, Director Box of 6, 35c—10 boxes or more, 30c each ORDER EARL‘ 
D. L. Mood Centenary Celebrations Box of 12, 55c--10 boxes or more, 45c each 
“LI 7 : : : : OHIO PENCIL CORPORATION 
The Moody Bible Institute Sales Tax Extra. Ohio Only 
. E se Check, Money Order, or Currency “pt. P.S OLUMBUS, OHIO 
of Chicago Enclose Check, Money Order, or Currency Dept. P.S. Cor 1 
153 Institute Place Chicago, Ill 
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Christmas Suggestions 
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“CHRISTMAS” 


An American annual of Christmas literature and art. A most suitable gift for 
your friends. Sixty-four pages—size 10 x 14 inches. Each copy enclosed in 


an attractive box. 
Gift Edition 


{ 





THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


By Clement Clarke Moore. 50¢ 


This world-famous poem is now available in a handsome volume illustrated 
throughout in full color—a book that belongs in every home where there are 


children. 


THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST 


By William A. Knight 


Art-paper covers, in envelope, 35¢ 
Cloth, gold-stamped, $1.00 


This exquisite exposition of the Twenty-third Psalm 


..-$1.00 





is a favorite among 





Christians who wish an inexpensive gift that carries peace and comfort. 





By Charles Dickens. $1.00 
For nearly a century Christmas has been brightened 
and made sweeter by the reading of this story of the 
blessed Christmas time. A fine value. Large 12mo. 
edition, $1.25. 
Four illustrations in color by Arthur Rackham, and 
many in black and white. 


No. 621 CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTMENT 


Twenty-one Christmas folders—all different—each with 
religious sentiment and appropriate Scripture text quota- 
tion. Eight different kinds of paper stocks, each with a 
different printing process—unusual variety and appeal. 
These are die-cut items with foil underlays—beautiful em- 
bossed designs in attractive colors—other full-color de- 
signs have been embellished by raised silver or flat silver— 
good quality envelopes. 21 Scripture Text Christmas 
Folders in gift box only $1.00. 











Christmas Service Folders 


























Use These Beautifully Colored Folders 


for your Christmas services during this holiday season. 
Many will wish to preserve this printed program as a 
remembrance of the day. This folder can be mimeo- 
graphed or multigraphed with inexpensive and yet effec- 
tive results. Or if your local printer prints your own 
individual program on this folder it will cost but little 
more. 

Folders furnished flat. 

Order No. 902—Large or Small. 


Prices 
Large size, 54x84, folded 
ho LR ee $1.50 MD eck x wis vencco $ 3.50 
SE eee Seer 6.00 CC ee 10.00 
Small size, 32x54, folded 
RS afer hie lig ee at $ .75 MEDS ricnicre 5 xiao $ 1.75 
nS Lee eens 3.00 TY aos acc oe 4.50 
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The Gift That Lasts 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY 
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‘ 





Most of the presents you received last Christmas 
have long since disappeared and been forgotten. 

If you had received a year’s subscription to the 
Presbyterian Survey, it would still be coming to you, 
ALL'S WELL reminding you of the friend who sent it. 


MERRY | 
CHOISTMAS: 


For a gift which will give pleasure for a long time, send a year’s subscription to the Pres- 
byterian Survey. 


Enclosed is § for which please enter _ Christmas Gift subscriptions to 
The Presbyterian Survey for one year. 


Send to 





Street or R. F. D. 





City 





Send to 


| 








City 








Send to 





Street or R. F. D. 





City 





Sent by 





Street or R. F. D. 





City State 





Special Christmas Subscription Price 


Each one-year subscription, $1.00 
An attractive card of greeting will be sent with each gift 
Fill out the blank above and mail at once 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
Box 1176 Richmond, Va. 
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@ffer Bour Gifts 


“And, lo, the star which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and 


stood over where the young child was. . 


.. [And they] fell down, and worshipped 


him: and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto him gifts.” 


Che Chree Wise Men 


The First 


I came from Tigris’ sandy plain 
Where I beheld the wondrous star, 

With my slow-creeping camel train 
I rightly followed it afar. 


The Second 


I came from Persia’s table-land 

That lies beyond the Syrian dawn; 
A candle in an angel’s hand 

It seemed, before the stars had gone. 


The Third 


And I, ’mid mountains heav’nward piled, 
I saw the star that led them west; 

I, too, with them would seek the child. 
I, too, would make the Holy Quest. 


The Three 


We asked in great Jerusalem, 

But none could tell us of His birth, 
And then to little Bethlehem 

We came—the least of all the earth. 
There came we to our journey’s goal; 

No farther had we need to roam; 
There was a home for every soul 


Where Christ himself could find no home. 


—Jobn Finley. 
Reprinted from Quotable Poems. 
Used by permission. 


Best of All 


I like the pretty parcels 

That Christmas always brings, 
I like the holly wrappings 
And all the tinsel strings. 

I like the pleasing presents 
That in each package hide, 
But best of all I like the love 
That’s tucked away inside. 


—Selected. 


A Song for Zoseph 


A magnificat for Mary— 
Hosannas for Mary’s Son; 

But a plain little song for Joseph 
Surely could harm no one! 


Oft must his hands have been weary, 
When bread was hard to win, 

And dusk brought him home to the little house 
And the little lad within. 


Under a roof so humble, 
In rooms so plain and bare, 
Oft must his mind have pondered 
The Mystery cradled there. 


Mary’s name shall be blesséd 
As long as prayers are said, 
Wherever a mother’s head is bent 
Above a baby’s bed. 


But here is a thought for Joseph, 
And the daily path he trod, 
Who furthered in his humble life, 
The eternal plan of God. 
—By Audrey Silcox. 
Used by permission of the author. 


No lullaby need Mary sing 

For Christ, the little new-born King; 
The angels woke the fields of earth 
With song the evening of his birth. 


No lamp nor torch need Mary light 
To chase afar the shades of night; 
The light of heaven broke on earth 
And glory shed upon that birth. 


No tidings need she haste to send 
Of this Child’s birth to kin and friend; 
The news had been proclaimed afar 
That evening by a shining Star. 

—Anna Temple. 
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The Pension Plan and Human Needs 


By STEPHEN JARED CorEy* 


This article was written for World Call of September, 1936. It is used by permission. This Church and our own 
branch of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., planned to raise the needed Accrued Liability Fund—to cover in part the serv- 
ice already rendered by ministers and missionaries in 1930. The Disciples decided to open their Pension Fund on a reduced 
basis. Our Church decided to await the time when the needed funds could be secured. The officers, members and agen- 
cies of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., will unite their efforts to complete in the year 1937 the raising of the $3,000,000 
Accrued Liability Fund to put the work of Ministerial Relief on the more dependable, Christian, business basis of the 


Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 


HE Pension Plan provides a vital test for our 

people as to our conception of the ministry. At 

this point we stand either to cheapen or 
strengthen our pastoral leadership. Our attitude to- 
ward the man who is set apart to preach the gospel is 
quite as vital a thing as our attitude toward any 
other great principle of the early church. The New 
Testament both proclaims and constantly assumes a 
place of dignity and high spiritual fellowship be- 
tween the minister and the people he serves. It is 
fully as un-Christian for the church to stop short of 
his protection in old age, after a life of self-denying 
service, as to repudiate the ethic of social justice so 
replete in the Sermon on the Mount and the rest of 
the teachings of Jesus. What witness has the church 
for the simple humanities of our religion if a secular 
government steps out in front for the rightful secu- 
tity of its aged citizens, while it—the church—de- 
nies its ministers in spiritual leadership their needed 
and rightful. protection? Social justice in America, 
of which old-age security is a part, was born out of 
the teachings of Christ, proclaimed and taught by 
the Christian ministry. It should be unthinkable for 
the church of our Lord, in an hour like this, to look 
upon its preachers as “hired men” to be dismissed 
and miserably forgotten at the age line, when the 
curtain falls upon their years of active service. 

All of our organized life came into being at the 
summons of great human needs. The Pension Fund 
s the one movement among us which not only 
sprang from a great need, but likewise found its 
birth at the beginning of one of the world’s greatest 


rea 


i Stephen Jared Corey, D. D., is president of the United 
“issionary Society of the Church of the Disciples. 


H. £1. 3. 


economic depressions. The fact that it has stood this 
furnace test, and in spite of all obstacles is on good 
footing in a world that has been racked and torn by 
great economic cataclysms, is testimony to its secure 
place among us as well as to the need it is answering. 

A new sense of responsibility for the common 
protection of humanity is rapidly dawning upon our 
country. The Pension Plan is in the stream of pres- 
ent-day social imperatives which demand old-age 
security, and it is at the same time based upon the 
recognized and fair economic principle of a con- 
tributory pension system, in which both church and 
pastor participate. Twenty-one different Christian 
communions in America, including our own people 
[Disciples], had established pension funds for the 
ministry before our government took the matter up. 
These religious bodies have rightly led the way in 
this field of need. They have pioneered, along with 
certain industrial groups of a high order, in advocat- 
ing and putting into practice the sound idea of a 
contributory pension plan in which both employer 
and employee share. What we have so wisely 
started now loudly calls for unanimous and immi- 
nent completion. 

This is an issue which will rightly compel us to 
think of the good of a whole brotherhood. There 
is no surer ground on which we can stand together 
in a spiritual solidarity. That which benefits our 


whole brotherhood and our whole preaching group 
benefits the individual church. In the Pension Plan 
we have the assurance of a better ministry, with 
stronger will for unswerving and continuous serv- 
ice, with all which that brings of self-respect to both 
church and pastor, together with a steadied and 
more sure vision and sense of mission for both. 
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Two very vital factors in 
the Pension Fund plan are 
provision for total disability 
of the preacher and likewise 
the protection of widow and 
children in case of his death. 
The writer is deeply con- 
scious of the security which 
has come to a dear friend in 
the ministry who wasstricken 
and made helpless with a 
wife and growing family. 
The aid provided by the 
total disability provision of 
the Pension Fund is modest, 
but it provides the sacred 
margin of safety between 
security and what would 
have otherwise been despair. 

Now that the government 
has put itself back of a 
national pension plan for 
other callings and has rightly 
left the free church to pro- 
tect its own ministers, no 
pastor need feel hesitant 
about pension plan advocacy 





for the ministry. He speaks for a great and widely 
recognized principle and thus urges the church not 
to become delinquent in an area where it should 
certainly be the foremost leader. 


On our younger pastors will largely depend the 
success of the Pension Plan. They are the ones who, 
for the both themselves and the church, will make 
possible the long enlistment and the building up of 
safe reserves through the dual contributory partici- 
pation of both church and minister. The older min- 
isters are constantly reminded of this vital need. The 
young men, with what seems to be long separation 
from the serious approach of age, are less likely to 
be pension-minded. They will need to learn to think 
in terms of the whole brotherhood and the whole 
ministry and lead the church to do the same. Here 
is a field for a becoming breadth of sympathy and a 
broad vision for both church and preacher, which if 
acted upon will bring higher standards and far 
greater spiritual realization for both. 


Social justice, the spirit of Christianity, spiritual 
efficiency, the example of other religious bodies, the 
action of the government, and the trend of public 
conviction about pensions, all challenge the church 
to lead in the provision for old-age security for its 
ministry. 





Are You 


By E.B. 


ERIOUS observers of the trends of the day are 

all united in pointing out the fact that the world 

is in for much of restlessness and much of 
change in the days which lie ahead. The youth of 
the world has been awakened by general education, 
‘yy the cinema, by radio, and by public press to de- 
ire many things which the conditions of life deny 
hem, and for the obtaining of which they them- 
elves have not had the needed discipline. 

The common man has begun to question the 
neaning of a situation in which there is too much 
ibundance of material goods, but a general scarcity 
»ecasioned by its lack of distribution. And he has 
ieard the voices of many leaders, sincere or dema- 
rogue, who have cried out that such conditions can 
ind must be changed. He has witnessed the passing 
»f democratic institutions and the establishment of 


*Rev. E. B. Paisley, D.D., is president of the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers, Richmond, Va. 


Prepared ? 


PAISLEY* 


dictatorship in the name of a great good to a greater 
number. 


Individual nations are searching for greater pos- 
sessions of natural resources to increase their sup- 
ply. With the apparent collapse of the League of 
Nations, many stronger governments are less care- 
ful of their responsibilities for the peace of the 
world, and many weaker ones are more certain that 
security for them lies only in alliances formed from 
the one motive of self-interest. The world has wit- 
nessed an act of brigandage wherein a nation has 
possessed itself of the property and people of an- 
other nation, not because of violated rights nor yet 
for self-protection, but because the stronger nation 
coveted the possessions of the weaker and had the 
might to take them. And, worse than this, the world 
has seen no evidences that the aggressor will be held 
to account for this violation of the peace and secu- 
rity of the nation which was the victim, and the con- 
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sequent endangering of the peace and security of all 
nations. 

These are some of the indications which point to 
an era of restlessness and change which is already 
upon us. mi 

But never have Christians had a greater reason for 
the hope of the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
Judgment, the judgment of God, may be upon the 
world for its sin. But every great era of change, 
every great manifestation of His judgment, has 
opened up new opportunities for the coming of the 
Kingdom. It was so in Israel’s fall; it was so in the 
decline and fall of Rome; it was true in the dark 
ages and the ensuing Renaissance and Reformation. 
When the world is shaken to its foundations, then 
come the great opportunities for the manifestation 
of the power and presence of God. 

Are you ready? Are you ready to apply yourself 
anew to the task of clearly comprehending your 
faith? Are you ready to search diligently for the 
will of God in the application of your faith to very 
real and present problems of your own, of your chil- 
dren, and of your neighbors? Are you ready to 
exercise the leadership which God has given you by 
calling you into His church? By allowing you to 
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become a father or mother? By placing you in some 
position as officer or teacher in your church, or your 
church’s school, or in the work of the young people, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, or the Men-of-the-Church? 
Are you ready? ; 

The General Assembly has established a school to 
help in the training of lay leaders. During the month 
of January it seeks to offer to any Christian lay 
worker above the age of eighteen years the most 
practical and helpful courses possible to enable them 
to do more effective Christian work. This year these 
courses begin December 31, 1936, and continue 
throughout the month of January. The cost is only 
$45.00. The especial emphasis this year is on the 
use of the Bible to meet present needs. The courses 
offered are as follows: 

Old Testament Book Studies; Curriculum; Chris- 
tian Ideal for Human Society; Educational Aspects 
of Worship; Psalms; John; Psychology of Religion; 
The Church’s Program for Young People; How to 
Use the Bible to Meet Modern Needs. 


If you are interested, send for a bulletin by ad- 
dressing The President, The General Assembly’s 
Training School, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 





Local Jubilee Celebrations 


By Annie Kirk TuRNER* 


Ei almost a year now we have been celebrating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth of our 
branch of the Presbyterian Church. It has been 
ayear of spiritual preparation that we might lengthen 
the cords and strengthen the stakes for an advance 
with Christ into the days of opportunity ahead. 
A year of preparation, and now the great day ar- 
ves, December fourth, the real birthday of our 
Church! A birthday is a happy: occasion and we 
want to make this season a happy time in our Church 
life. How thrilling it will be to realize that all 
churches—small churches and big churches, country 
churches and city churches—are observing our 
birthday. What a splendid opportunity this is to 
develop loving fellowship. So many today are hun- 
gry for Christian fellowship in order that burdens, 
problems, and joys may be shared. Mutual helpful- 
ness and fellowship makes possible united action in 
the Church’s enterprises. A Church birthday party 


with cake and candles and all the “fixings” will ap- 
LS 
“Mrs. W. A. Turner, of Newnan, Georgia, is a member of the 


meine Committee of Foreign Missions, and also a member of 
te Committee on Woman’s Work. 


peal to many. A gladsome 
good time together may be 
the first step in helping some 
to a new love for Christ’s 
Church and a new determi- 
nation to put it first. 

But an anniversary has a 
very serious side, as we re- 
view the past and plan for 
the future. One purpose 
of the celebration of our 
seventy-fifth birthday has 
been to challenge “every 
member to a deeper devotion 
to Jesus Christ and renewed 
allegiance to His Body, the 
church.” It is the hope of 
the Diamond Jubilee Com- 
mittee that in the local cele- 
brations this purpose may be 
achieved. Much has been 
prepared in the way of 
pageants and program and 
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helps of various kinds, but each local group must 
adapt and plan, work and pray, to make its celebra- 
tion a real climax to the year’s observance, and above 
all the beginning of a truly spiritual advance. 

The historical programs presented at this time will 
undoubtedly make use of the results of the evalua- 
tion and appraisal study made by the local group. 
There may be some discouragement from the fail- 
ures of the past, but as we remember all the way the 
Lord has led us and thank Him for much good suc- 
cess, we will take courage and determine to build 
an even finer future. What an opportune time for 
each local church to project a program of advance, 
and challenge the individual members to real service. 

As we review the historical heritage of our indi- 
vidual church and our entire Church, we can truly 
rejoice in many achievements and strengthen our 
hearts with the memories of the past, that, in the 
strength of those who have lived victoriously, we 
shall not fail in the opportunities that are ours today. 

Through pageantry, historical events and leaders 
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can be made vivid and realistic. Our experience at 
the General Assembly taught us anew how rever- 
ently worshipful a pageant can be, and how the 
Holy Spirit can speak through it to the eyes, the 
ears, and the heart of the individual worshiper. 


The founders of our Church faced turmoil and 
destruction all about them, but, hearing His quiet 
command, “All power is given unto me... go ye,” 
they obeyed and found His promised presence. To- 
day again the Church faces turmoil and chaos, and 
the same Christ is quietly giving the same command 
and the same promise. Will history repeat itself? 
Will our Church dedicate herself to the task of shar- 
ing her adequate Christ with a lost world? 


When our Church reaches the century mark and 
looks back, will this seventy-fifth anniversary be 
just another year? Or will it mark the beginning of 
a great spiritual awakening because men and women, 
boys and girls have made a more complete dedica- 
tion of self to Christ and His Church? 





China Girds for War 


By DorotHy Watton BINnpDER* 


eer is undergoing a spiritual and physical 
transformation. That was the outstanding im- 

pression created in the minds of the delegates to 
the sixth conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions held recently in the Yosemite Valley. 

It was evidenced in the knife-like and bitter argu- 
ments of the Chinese delegates, which startled every- 
one. The traditional Chinese attitude of waiting with 
folded arms to engulf the enemy with superior cul- 
ture and civilization had entirely disappeared. It 
was replaced by a grim determination to defend 
China to the last man with organized force. If Japan 
really wants a unified China, which is one of her 
avowed aims, she is fast achieving her goal by unit- 
ing China in a sweeping anti-Japanese hatred. A well- 
known Chinese professor of economics said at one 
of the round tables, “I am training not only my son 
but my two daughters to fight against Japan.” That 
is the essence of the new spirit. 

Although the Institute is a strictly unofficial gath- 
ering, many of its delegates have either recently 


*Mrs. Dorothy Walton Binder is a writer who has published 
many articles on international questions, and has travelled widely 
through the United States and many foreign countries in a study of 
social and international affairs. Her article is published merely as 
reporting a situation as it exists. 


been in office in their respective countries or are 
likely to assume office in the near future. They were 
thus able to speak authoritatively on policies and 
aspirations of their countries with a greater freedom 
than would have been possible were they now in of- 
fice. Eleven countries bordering on the Pacific were 
represented at the conference. They were: Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the Netherlands, 
France, the United States, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Canada, and Russia. The Chinese delegation 
was headed by Hu Shih, the so-called “father of the 
Chinese Renaissance,” and included other notables, 
such as T. Z. Koo of The World Student Federation, 
P. C. Chang Nankai University, and W. T. Chan of 
Lingnan University. 

Hu Shih, describing the reconstruction now going 
on in China, gave a new and integrated picture of 
the plans for unifying his country. Broadly speaking, 
he said, there were three phases for this reconstruc- 
tion: the building up of a physical basis of national 
unity, the improvement of the physical well-being 
of the people, and the remodeling of the cultural life 
for a better adjustment in the modern world. 

The need of railways, highways, and air lines has 
been recognized ever since 1914, he explained, but, 
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because of lack of foreign capital, China has made 
little progress in railway building. But with the new 
spirit of independence, of relying on themselves for 
their own development, the government has taken 
up the railway projects, and has succeeded in extend- 
ing old lines and constructing new ones. For the first 
time trunk lines are being built connecting Canton in 
the south with Peking in the north, thence to the 
northwest and from the eastern coast westward into 
the heart of interior China. 

Road building has been undertaken with nation- 
wide enthusiasm, and modern roads have increased 
from 1,185 kilometers in 1907 to 100,000 kilometers 
in 1935. One can motor now from Shanghai to 
Nanchang and Changsha and thence to Canton. 

Commercial aviation has helped to connect the 
more distant centers which have not been linked up 
by transportation on land. One can now fly from 
Shanghai to Chengtu, a distance of about 1,300 miles 
in seven hours. By a service beginning last July one 
can breakfast in Peking, fly to Shanghai for a 
luncheon engagement, and be back again in Peking 
for supper, a distance which usually takes eighty 
hours by rail one way! 

One of China’s greatest problems is the transporta- 
tion of foodstuffs to markets. Railways and high- 
ways are accelerating the process of economic and 
political unification. 

Rural rehabilitation, water control, formation of 
codperatives, reforms in taxation, and amelioration 
of public health are all factors in bettering the physi- 
cal well-being of the Chinese people. Dr. Hu 
admitted that the progress in flood control, in 
famine prevention and in crop improvement was in- 
finitesimal compared to the magnitude of the prob- 
lems involved. But at least a beginning has been 


| made. There are now 1,000,000 members in 26,000 


codperatives, and irrigation schemes in certain 
provinces are watering thousands of acres of farming 
fields, repairing dikes, and dredging rivers, thus less- 
ening the dangers of catastrophic floods. 

Over 5,000 items of exorbitant and unjust taxes 
and surcharges have been abolished in the last two 
years, though Dr. Hu asserted that these were insigni- 
ficant relief measures compared with the untouched 
fundamental problem of land tenure in a country 
where 85 per cent of the population is congested on 
bout 17 per cent of the land. 

In the realm of cultural reform one thinks first 
of schools. Dr. Hu’s figures showed that, compared 
with 1912 (the first year of the Republic) the num- 
er of primary students had increased in 1931 four 
times, that of secondary schools eight times, and that 
of university and college students roo times. These 
‘atistics, strangely enough, show the increase at the 
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top rather than at the bottom. Beginning with the 
last year, however, the Ministry of Education is 
endeavoring to carry out a Five Year Plan of Com- 
pulsory Education aiming to give every child of 
school age at least one year of free and compulsory 
education. This is where Japan started educationally 
forty years'ago. She has now the highest literacy of 
any country in the world. 

The language problem has also been successfully 
solved in the adoption of the most universally 
spoken dialect as the national language and a creation 
of literature in this language. This dialect is being 
used in all public schools. 

Such reconstruction work in all its phases has 
largely been carried on by Chinese personnel and 
financed by Chinese money, but there are inter- 
national implications. Dr. Hu said, “From the United 
States we get the training of the Chinese personnel, 
from the League of Nations the technical advice of 
experts, from Great Britain an important portion of 
the money (the British share of the Boxer Indemnity 
has helped finance reconstruction projects) and from 
Japan all the obstruction!” 

Japan’s obstruction policy began with the invasion 
and occupation of Manchuria. Since its progress was 
unstemmed by the League of Nations or any other 
peace machineries of the Pacific, China felt that she 
had only herself to rely upon for her national salva- 
tion. National defense has become generally accepted 
as the necessary guiding principle in everything 
China undertakes today. In a particularly moving 
session Dr. Hu, long known as an ardent pacifist, 
described the event that caused him to turn militarist 
in defense of his country. “On June 10, 1935,” he 
said, “Nanking issued a statement that it would be 
unlawful for Chinese to criticize Japanese activity in 
China. The press was muzzled, students were for- 
bidden to demonstrate, and the boycott against Jap- 
anese goods was suppressed. The humiliation of this 
edict was too much. I renounced my pacificism.” 

This was the first of the Institute Conference§ 
where socially the Japanese and Chinese delegates 
did not fraternize privately even if their public state- 
ments were critical of each other’s national policies. 
Government policies had become personal policies 
and the two delegations did not mingle. Doggedly 
the Japanese delegates justified their government’s 
policy, defended its action in Manchuria and North 
China, and declared that the recent smuggling scan- 
dals in North China had been perpetrated by Chinese 
not Japanese. Those bland statements did not 
strengthen the case of Japan in the eyes of other 
delegates and sympathy was directed instead towards 
China. 

Private conversations with Chinese delegates 
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brought out even more emphatically their idea that 
war with Japan is the only way out. Said one emi- 
nent professor in a Canton University: 
“Recently we had considered buying a house. 
But we decided against it. We feel that war is 
imminent. It may come in six months. It may be 
longer. But if it comes we will give up our coastal 
cities, Shanghai, Canton, Tientsin, and Nanking, 
which the Japanese will undoubtedly bomb, and 
move back of the railroad lines. There we shall 
hope by persistent guerilla warfare to wear 
down the Japanese economically and gain more 
concessions than we could in any other way. We 
can hold out now, we think, for a period of two 
years. The longer time we have to prepare, how- 
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ever, the better off we shall be. We shall never in 
any case recognize Manchuria. You know I have 
a hobby. I like to collect small marble statues, but 
I have given it up. To move these statues quickly 
to my village 200 miles away would not be easy.” 
Other Chinese delegates expressed the thought that 
the Communists, who have always been more active 
than Nanking in their anti-Japanese attitude, might 
subordinate their revolutionary aims to cooperate in 
a unified military onslaught against the Japanese. 
Preparedness for war is stimulating every modern 
technical improvement. One Chinese described the 
transformation of village life by the radio, unifying it 
with the central government. Where a short time 
(Continued on page 750) 





Book Reviews 


for December 


IMPORTANT 


Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Texas. 
While by General Assembly order we cannot assume the responsibility for any of these reviews, we gladly present them to you in the hope that 
the comments and impressions of these Presbyterian leaders may guide you in your future book purchases. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Practicing The Presence, by Ralph S. Cushman, $1.00, 
Abingdon Press. 

The New Testament As It Stands, by John H. Kerr, 
D.D., $1.25, Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The Old Testament Religion, by Elmer A. Leslie, Ph.D., 
$2.00, Abingdon Press. 

Indian Thought and Its Development, by Albert Schweit- 
zer, $2.50, Henry Holt & Co. 

Christ’s Adventurers, by Chas. S. Muir, LL.M., $1.00, 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Highways of the Spirit, by D. J. Bradley, 35¢, Abingdon 
Press. 

Our Community and the Christian Ideal, by Eugene W. 
Shrigley, 40¢, Abingdon Press. 

Orient Seas and Lands Afar, by Rebecca Parrish, $1.50, 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

E. Ming and E Ru, A Story of Child Life in Old Peking, 
By Margaret Rossiter White, $1.00, Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Handbook on Social Work Engineering, An Outline by 
June Purcell Guild and Arthur Alden Guild, $1.50, Whittet 
and Shepperson. 


A review of the following book will be found in the Edi- 
torial Section of the December Earnest Worker. 

The Fact of the Christian Church, by P. Carnegie Simp- 
son, D. D., $1.75, Fleming H. Revell Co. 


A review of the following book will be found in Onward, 
December 6, 1936. 


Talking Drums, by Waldo Fleming, $2.00, Doran. 

Also in this issue of Onward is an interesting article by 
Helen Ferris, Editor-in-Chief of the Junior Literary Guild, 
in which she discusses mystery stories—what kind to read, 
what kind to give as gifts, what kind to discard, etc. She 


also gives a long list of mystery stories, with helpful com- 
ments about each. 


TWENTY YEARS WITH BILLY SUNDAY 
By Homer RopEHEAVER 
Cokesbury, Price $1.00. 


There is perhaps no one so capable as Mr. Rodeheaver 
of writing such an account of Mr. Sunday. 

Those who have been through a “Billy Sunday Cam- 
paign” will gladly welcome this little book which recalls so 
much of Billy Sunday’s personality, many of his most strik- 
ing illustrations, prayers, and epigrams, “Ma” Sunday, and 
the music of the tabernacle in which Rodeheaver himself 
had such an important part. Those who have been so easily 
critical of Mr. Sunday and his methods will find much here 
to change their opinions. 

The Reviewer has thoroughly enjoyed every word of the 
book. When you once begin you want to read it from 
beginning to end. 

Ernest THOMPSON, 
First Presbyterian Church, Charleston, W. Va. 


HERE’S MONEY FOR CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES 
By Witu1aM H. Leacu, 
Cokesbury Press 


Price, $1.00. 


A sane and practical book by the editor of Church Man- 
agement, dealing with church finances. Not a system of 
get-rich-quick schemes for raising money, but methods that 
have been tried and proven during the depression. The 
author handles in a splendid way such topics as Setting up 
the Church Budgets, the Every Member Canvass, New 
Systems of Church Finances, Securing Collections of 
Pledges, etc. He discusses the Belmont Plan, the Lord’s 
Acre Plan, and other plans well-known in our Church. 
Every minister and church officer will find the book well 
worth the price. Our seminaries would do well to put it 
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er in on their required list of parallel reading in Pastoral Theol- 
have °8y° O. C. WILLIAMsoN. 

, but | First Presbyterian Church, High Point, N. C. 
ckly 

ve, BRIDGE BUILDING 

‘thar By Hersert WHITING VIRGIN 

Ctive The Judson Press 
night $1.00 
ite in This is a book of sermons written by the pastor of a large 

5 Baptist Church in Chicago. The title is taken from the sub- 
\dern Mea ject of the first sermon in the collection. 
it G These sermons are excellent examples of clear, positive 
: the 7} gospel preaching. They deal with the way of salvation 
ing it through Christ and the application of Christian principles 
time $B to daily living. The messages abound in illuminating illus- 
trations and reflect the author’s vital belief in the funda- 
mentals of the Christian revelation. It would be a helpful 
book to place in the hands of those inquiring about the 
Christian way of life. 
CHESTER ALEXANDER, 
Tarboro, N. C. 
i SOLVING PERSONAL PROBLEMS 

bags on | By Harrison Sacker Extiorr and Grace Loucks Exuorr 
ype a 
; ’ Published by Henry Holt & Company 
. com- Price, $2.00 

This is the most recent book on personal counseling, Har- 
rison and Grace Elliott are both quite familiar with the field 
into which they have entered in the chapters of this book. 
Fifteen years of experience in counseling with individuals 
and in teaching classes on the psychology of personality and 

heaver 4 ™ personal counseling provide a rich background for a 
'4 work of this kind. 

Cam- The chapter headings will indicate something of the na- 
alls so M4 ‘ure of this book: The Relation of Personal and Social Prob- 
- strik- lems; Problems in Various Stages of Development; Childish 
y, and & and Mature Adults; Warped and Dwarfed Personalities; 
himself (4 [Evasion of Responsibility; Release from Fears and Preju- 
easily dices; Developing Intelligent Self-Direction; Relations of 
h here fe Children and Parents; Problems of Sex and Marriage; Vo- 

cational and Avocational Adjustments; The Counselor and 
of the Me, ‘the Counseling Situation; Various Methods of Counseling; 
t from Counseling on Ordinary- Life Problems; Counseling with 

‘] [Individuals in Difficulty; Codperation with Counseling Ex- 

SON, ‘] perts; and Religion and Counseling. 
, Va. Every leader of young people who takes his work 

seriously ought to read Burkhart’s Guiding Individual 
ETIES Growth and this new book, Solving Personal Problems, by 

Elliott and Elliott. 

W. M. A. 
THE FAITH OF CHRISTENDOM 
) a q By Joun M. Vanver MEuten, D.D., LL.D. 
agar ' Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
The $1.75 

ring up | Dr. John Vander Meulen’s exposition of the ancient sym- 
, New bol of our faith is not a book of sermons, although every 
ons of chapter has its appropriate text and the pages gleam with 
Lord's *egesis of many a Scripture passage. It is not a series of 
Church. @ | ritical studies on sources and origins for the scholar. Rather 
ok well we have here an up-to-date popular apologetic for the faith 
) put C Be] MMs entirety by one who does not hesitate to meet modern 
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Liberalism in its various forms and defend historic Chris- 
tianity. 

Here is a book that defies Eutychus in his window perch. 
It kept me wide awake, until I had finished the last page at 
one sitting. The author knows his theme and has positive 
convictions. He objects to “minimum creeds as vague and 
anaemic, inadequate and unheroic.” 

The most striking chapters in the book are those on the 
Virgin Birth, the Forgiveness of Sins, and on the return of 
of Christ. There are some thoughts on the possibility of 
communion now with the saints in glory which may not 
find general endorsement and we regret that the article on 
the descent into Hades is omitted. Although it is not found 
in the Old Roman symbol and is perhaps “not vital,” yet it 
stands in the present form of the Creed and Dr. Vander 
Meulen might well have tried his exegetical skill on 1 Peter 
3:19. The book is so full of suggestion and has so many apt 
quotations and references that an index should have been 
added. We hope it will be supplied in the next edition. 


SamueEL M. Zwenmer, Editor, 
The Moslem World, New York. 


HOW TO INCREASE CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
By Rocer W. Basson, and others 
Fleming H. Revell 
Price $1.50 


In 1929 the General Council of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches appointed a commission on church 
attendance with Roger W. Babson as chairman. The com- 
mission has studied the whole question of Protestant Church 
attendance in America, with special reference to the la 
that has been so noticeable in the past decade. This book 1s 
the result of these studies in the Congregational Church, 
although most of its suggestions are quite as applicable to 
the other Protestant communions. 

Mr. Babson contributes the opening section of the book, 
and eighteen briefer chapters are offered by other men, most 
of whom collaborated with him on the commission. The 
book leaves no phase of the subject uncovered, and it offers 
many constructive suggestions to those who are plagued 
with too many empty pews. 


P. D. MILLER, 
First Presbyterian Church, Raleigh, N. C. 


ASKING THEM QUESTIONS 


Published by the Oxford University Press 
Price, $1.50 

Asking Them Questions is a splendid little compendium 
on the principles in the religious faith and life of young 
people. Contained in this book, which is a British publica- 
tion, are forty-five answers to questions that were asked at 
the Boys’ Club of St. Giles’ Cathedral in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. These questions were referred to outstanding British 
religious teachers and preachers for answer. In the book are 
found brief chapters by such eminent religious leaders as 
Prof. John Baillie, Prof. C. H. Dodd, Prof. L. W. Grensted, 
the late Bishop Gore, the late Dr. W. R. Sorley, Dr. P. Car- 
negie Simpson, Canon H. R. L. Sheppard, Dr. James Moffatt, 
and others. The book reflects, as we would expect, various 
theological points of view, but is in the main reliable. These 
answers will be stimulating to young people and their lead- 
ers as they face religious and moral situations with a desire 


for clear guidance. W. M. A. 
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A World Christmas 


By Exiza Hitrcucock* 


Let the nations have a Christmas, 
Send the news o’er vale and hill 

That the angels sang from heaven 
Shepherds’ hearts with joy to fill. 


Hark! a thousand voices calling 
From mountain, moor, and plain, 
Children’s hands in darkness groping, 

Hungry souls in sin and pain. 


Faithful spirits marching onward, 
Seeking lost ones strayed afar, 
Bringing peace to countless millions, 
Pointing out the Christmas star. 


Fill the thining line of soldiers, 
Let the angel’s message ring 
Through the frosty night to others 
Peace and love from Christ the King. 


For the world can have no Christmas 
*Till all people see the light 

That the shepherds saw in gladness 
On that clear and holy night. 


Let the nations praise the Christ Child 
Who was born in Bethlehem! 

Ring the golden bells of heaven! 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


*Mrs. Roland Hitchcock is Secretary of Foreign Missions in the Woman’s Auxiliary of the First Presbyterian Church, Macon, Ga. 





Christmas Dinner 


By Joun B. Vatt* 


OME weeks before Christmas, in trying to shape 
up some definite plans for a true, Jesus-centered 
Christmas, several suggestions presented them- 

selves. First, the plan we have followed several 
times in the past—that of delivering food and cloth- 
ing to several of the neediest families in the village 
below us. Second, the plan of starting Christmas 
morning in the car, going here and there among the 
twenty-five churches in my field, taking clothes 
and provisions, or money to a half dozen of the 
neediest homes. This plan was under consideration 
for several days, and a list of the “neediest cases” 
was growing longer and longer in my note book. 
Then a third plan demanded a hearing: A big 
Christmas dinner for all the poor in the villages close 
by us. A dinner where those who came could eat 
as much as they wanted, for once. The idea gripped 
ny heart, but many difficult problems loomed up, 
ringing on doubts as to its practicability. Whom to 
nvite? How to invite? Where and how to take 


*Rev. John B. Vail is an evangelistic missionary located in Kun- 
san, Korea. 
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care of them? Who should buy and prepare the 
food? What if many came uninvited and unpre- 
pared-for? etc., etc. But being taken up one by one, 
the problems grew less and less formidable, and 
finally, a week before Christmas, I made up my mind 
to try it. 

I had some invitations printed. A small card, with 
the words of John 3:16 on one side, and “Christmas 
Greetings” on the other, with a space to fill in the 
number that the invitation would admit, and a place 
for my signature. 

Then, for the buying and preparing the food. My 
associate worker, Mr. Kang, carefully estimated the 
cost of feeding 150 people, and went and purchased 
the supplies—rice, kimchi (pickle), hot sauce, bean 
sprouts, meat, salt, pepper, seaweed, and fat meat. 
That provided a good meal of three good dishes, 
with rice as the headliner, and soup and kimchi. 


Next, the problem of preparing the food. I asked 
Mr. Kang whether it would be wiser to just engage 
outright three or four women as cooks, or to look for 
volunteer help. He said to leave it to him—and he 
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enlisted the willing volunteer aid of five good auxil- 
ary members to do all the cooking and kitchen 
work. We decided to use several rooms of the boys’ 
dormitory, with the kitchen conveniently adjoining 
em. 
. with the plans and personnel all settled, on the 
morning of December 24, | called in one of the 
deacons of the local church who knows every fam- 
ily in these nearer villages, and asked him to take me 
and Margie Ann and John, Jr., (our two oldest) 
from house to house in each village. We stopped at 
the more destitute homes (you would question my 
veracity, or at least accuracy, if I should tell you of 
sme conditions we found). In each of these homes 
we invited all the members of the family except one, 
who would have to stay and watch the house. It 


') was far into the afternoon when we completed our 


rounds, and had invited 140 guests, telling half of 
them to come promptly at twelve o’clock (the Kun- 


> sn city siren was their cue) and half of them to 
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come at one o’clock. 

That night, after Mrs. Vail and I had put the fin- 
ishing touches on our own Christmas tree and filled 
the five little stockings that were “hung by the chim- 
ney with care,” I slept, with a few lingering mis- 
givings about unforeseen difficulties and possibly 
overlooked items. 

Christmas Day dawned. Our family Christmas 
was joyous and noisy—five happy children and two 
happier parents. Then down to the dormitory. The 
volunteers were already on hand and hard at work. 

Just before noon everything was ready. And just 
before noon the first invited guests began to arrive, 
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in small groups of one and two families. Two or 
three beggars were already on hand who had been 
up on our hill early, begging, and were given an in- 
vitation to “stay to dinner.” 

We ushered the men and boys into the largest 
room, where they sat on the floor at low, long tables, 
and the women and girls in several adjoining smaller 
rooms. There were twice as many women as men. 
I had lined up five of our finest high-school boys to 
wait on the tables. Four Bible women and one min- 
isterial student were there to tell the guests the mean- 
ing of Christmas. 

So, the dinner was on! And, by two-thirty, it was 
off! or rather, in! Two hundred and forty guests had 
been served to all they could eat! We had to send 
out twice to buy more rice, and three time for more 
kimchi. 

“How,” you may wonder, “can those poor mis- 
sionaries, victims of wholesale disaster several times 
annually, for the past five years, of vanishing appro- 
priations, think of undertaking to feed a multitude, 
even just one meal?” Well, the cost was just ten 
dollars, from beginning to end! (Including the 
“Sunday School School Lessons for 1936” and the 
bag of fruit and candy that I gave the volunteer 
workers. ) 

The guests ate and were filled and went home 
happy. The assistants worked and chapped their 
hands and froze their feet, wearied their backs, and 
ate, and went home rejoicing in heart. 

But more than to the guests, and more than to the 
assisting friends, the day brought joy and peace to 
us beyond any Christmas Day we have ever known. 





[ IS always wise to have some purpose in mind 
when one sits down to write a report, but the 

difficulty lies in the fact that one must decide 
between the wishes of the reader and the actual con- 
dition reported; for strange as it may seem, these are 
often at wide variance. 

The Home Church wants inspiration and fuel for 
‘nthusiasm, and so turns to reports from various 
felds for visible proof that her foreign mission 
money is well spent and that her foreign missionaries 
te spiritual “go-getters,” to use a trade term. 


fortunately this wish is almost always gratified, but 
ee 


* . . 
Rev. L. T. Newland, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary, lo- 


“in in Kwangju, Korea. He has served our Korea field twenty- 
years, 





Through the Year in Korea 


By L. T. NEwLanp* 


one wonders if much thought is given to the cost 
and effort that have been so freely spent before the 
record of another successful year could be written. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE WORKERS 


Just a word on our Korea personnel. Not within 
the last twenty-three years have our numbers been 
as low as they are today, but more urgent than few- 
ness of numbers is the fact that most of us who are 
left are either next door to retiring age or have been 
on the field for more than twenty years. Empty 
houses are becoming common place in our stations, 
and, among the workers left, those who are laid aside 
months at a time from failing health are on a tragic 
increase. Yet most of our recent recruits go home 
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on their first furlough im 1937, and in the last eight 
years we have received only two replacements to 
take the place of those who have fallen out. 

Our working budget has been greatly reduced, and 
our active workers are fewer than they were ten 
years ago, while the statement, “Grown old in serv- 
ice,” applies too truly to our whole force. This is 
our background, out of which comes our report for 
the past year. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE WorK 


Fortunately the unit for measurement for mis- 
sionary success is neither the number of missionaries 
nor the size of the budget they have to spend. “Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” “For there is no restraint to the 
Lord to save by many or by few.” To Him be all 
the praise for the fact that we have just closed one 
of the best years in all the history of our Korea 
Mission—best in results achieved, best in advances 
made, and best in the development of the native 
Church. The membership of the Korean Christian 
Church is at its highest figure and, despite a semi- 
crop failure, through most of our territory the gifts 
from native sources have maintained their high level. 

If one or two outstanding features were to be men- 
tioned, notice must be taken of the many church 
buildings erected during the past year. These range 
from city churches which would be a credit to a 
small city in America, to little country groups. The 
buildings are far more substantial and attractive than 
the churches of old, and, best of all, they were built 
almost entirely by gifts from the church members, 
many of them so poor that their buildings stand as 
monuments to almost unbelievable loyalty and 
generosity. 

Another item of the year’s work that deserves 
special mention is the medical work. The two new 
hospitals, rising phoenix-like from the ashes of de- 
structive fires, together with a new dental plant, have 
a wonderful story to tell of better and wider service. 
The increased appreciation of the Koreans for 
trained doctors has widened the sphere of useful- 
ness for the hospital and made possible the largest 
number of patients reached with the gospel in any 
year of our medical work in Korea. But, unless all 
of our work is to be given special mention, it is not 
possible to say which department of it had the best 
year, so we will try to give you a brief view of 
the whole. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Gradually our stations have been equipped with 
good educational plants and time has proven the 
money well spent. Every mission school has been 
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crowded, and all have been compelled to turn stu- 
dents away, some not able to accept more than one 
in four of the applicants. Because of our small 
budget, the teachers in these schools are getting far 
less salary than the government pays for the same 
grade teachers, and again in some schools much- 
needed teachers could not be employed. Yet, as a 
whole, the teaching corps has been loyal and self- 
forgetful as they have worked in over-crowded 
rooms through their long teaching hours. Had they 
not supported so heartily the purposes of these 
schools, we could not have reported the best school 
year both in numbers and in net results. 

The emphasis has been on the effort to make each 
school intensely and practically Christian. The Bible 
is taught in all the grades, while, in the upper 
grades, Sunday-school work and Christian Endeavor 
activities have been fostered. In the grades of the 
girls’ schools the older students are carefully trained 
in Auxiliary methods. In short, the effort has been 
to turn back into Korean society intelligent, equipped 
Christian leadership for every department of social 
as well as church life. 

While the Bible is well taught in every station 
school, there are, in addition, three Bible Schools 
for women which seek to prepare them for Chris- 
tian homes, church leadership, and active service as 
Bible women. These schools, together with many 
Bible classes, are having a large part in the building 
up of a permanent Christian Church in Korea. 

There are certain dark and threatening clouds 
over-hanging our educational work which, together 
with a too small budget, have combined to prevent 
our Central High School for Girls in Kwangju from 
getting government recognition. Just what these 
clouds portend no one can say, we only know that 
all our schools must be kept openly Christian at all 
cost, and we go forward believing that “Them that 
honor me I will honor, and they that despise me 
shall be lightly esteemed.” 


EVANGELISTIC 


Whatever may be accomplished in a year in the 
way of schools bursting out with students, new and 
better institutional buildings, government approval 
and approbation, or any other evidence of seeming 
success, unless a native church is being developed 
and strengthened, men and women actually reached 
with the gospel message, and the menacing shadows 
of sin and spiritual ignorance definitely pushed back, 
we do not feel that our work has fulfilled its mis- 
sion, which after all is nothing more or less than 
the preaching of the glorious gospel of the blessed 
Son of God with which we have been entrusted. In 
the final analysis, the way in which we have answered 
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the question, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 
is the measure of our success. 

The number admitted to the church is just a little 
smaller than last year, but the net gain of the Church 
in membership is much higher, as the comparison at 
the close of this report shows. 

But after all statistics are only the degrees marked 
on a fever thermometer which record the condition 
of the patient. They neither cause this condition, 
explain it, nor cure it. It is good, of course, to report 
a growing Church, but numbers added are only 
incidents in that growth. The past year is in many 
respects the most successful year we have ever had, 
yet when conditions are taken into consideration we 
give all the praise to the fruitful activity of the Holy 
Spirit, who has been willing to work through work- 
men such as we are. 

Among the missionaries assigned in whole or part 
to evangelistic work, three families were away on 
furlough, and six others could give only part time 
because of sickness or temporary school assignments, 
yet the so-called country work made a definite 
advance. It is not difficult to explain this. The native 
helpers are constantly growing in efficiency as their 
years of Bible study bear fruit, more native pastors 
are being installed, and the unflagging zeal of the 
country Christian for study in our Bible classes is 
having its cumulative effect. Taking a surface view 
of the case and using numbers as a unit of measure, 
the past year can be called our best. 

There are, however, certain inevitable tendencies 
that are becoming ominous because of the lack of 
supervision. From present indications the day of 
divisions is just ahead. The over-burdened mis- 
sionary can give only a cursory glance at his many 
churches. Quarrels and dissensions are often deep- 
rooted before he can get to the group with admoni- 
tions and discipline. There is small time for Bible 
classes and group conferences with his native helpers. 
Routine work of 35 or 55 churches and an under- 
manned station consume his time, while the churches 
are forced to expend their strength on their own 
needs, with the result that groups have a tendency 


4 to draw apart, and this has combined to undermine 


the fine unity of the Church of Christ in Korea. 
Again it must be admitted that the native Church 
has definitely slowed up in its efforts to open new 
work in unreached villages. The missionary no 
lnger has time for this advance work, and the 


| churches have been forced to take over so much of 


their own financial burdens, as well as furnishing 
ilmost all the leadership, that they are exhausting 


_ their resources on themselves. With the result that 


ve have a Church that is growing by the simple 
Process of consuming its own life. 
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Yet the causes of thanksgiving are many, for this 
is a Church fired with enthusiastic fervour. In our 
hospitals, more of the patients have found Christ 
than ever before; in our schools, the student body 
as a whole not only professes Christ but also lives 
out its profession. Despite disappointments and fore- 
bodings, the country fields have all shown definite 
growth and are full of rich promise. There are, 
however, two witnesses to this evangelistic growth 
that must be allowed to speak for themselves. 


BiBLE CLASSES 


While it is true that the number of Bible Classes 
in the country groups has fallen off, the station Bible 
Classes and Institutes have never ministered to so 
many or done such efficient work. Over 3,000 men 
and women, almost entirely from the country, at- 
tended these classes. At the least, they had ten days 
of Bible study and inspirational services—at the most, 
they were under instruction for a month. Who can 
estimate the far-reaching effect of these thousands, 
with their new enthusiasm and re-kindled interest in 
souls, who returned to the country groups to share 
gladly the blessings that they received. 


AUXILIARY WorK 


The Auxiliary work deserves a whole report in 
itself, for it is little short of miraculous. A few years 
ago Christian women did not even suspect their 
hidden talents for service and leadership. The 
Auxiliary plan unlocked the door to this treasure 
house. Today the most virile and effective branch 
of our church activity is our women’s work. The 
plan has proved workable even in little country 
groups, it has opened vast areas of service to the city 
churches, and has given a new and intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the Kingdom to thousands of women 
in all walks of life. 

During the first week of September, the Federal 
Council of Women of the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea met in Kwangju. This just preceded the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly in the same place. The 
importance and significance rivaled the General As- 
sembly—thus far has our women’s work advanced. 
With this host of women, eager and trained for serv- 


ice, we can hope for the steady advancement of our 
Korean Church. 


MEDICAL 


Mention has been made of the two new hospitals 
rebuilt after destructive fires, but it is not their new- 
ness alone that has made for success. The medical 
work has advanced each year, not only as a healing 
agency, but also as a powerful witness of the love 
of Christ. It has taken years to establish the practical 
value of our hospitals as centers of fine medical skill, 
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but they have entirely succeeded, and this year their 
report is the best ever. The number of patients 
treated and operations performed by each foreign 
doctor reaches a staggering total that would seem 
impossible to a physician in America. Yet each hos- 
pital, with its thousands of patients, is cared for by 
one doctor and one nurse, together with a loyal and 
efficient native staff. One hospital is at present with- 
out a doctor or nurse and two others without nurses. 

Rich and poor receive the same kind, skilled treat- 
ment. Thirty per cent of the patients are charity 
patients who pay nothing on their hospitalization. 
Yet, be he beggar or rich man, few come or go from 
any of these hospitals without hearing of Him who 
is the great Physician of souls. Each hospital gets 
only $32 a month for maintenance from the mission, 
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yet they all keep evangelists whose sole duty is to 
preach Christ to the inmates. In Korea, the hospitals 
have been restored to their original purpose, that is 
the practical exposition of the love of Christ in the 
form of skilled service for the body and healing com- 
fort for the soul. Korea has even solved the problem 
of having a dental office that is a positive power for 
Christ, where a dentist gives skilled attention to the 
appalling dental needs of the Koreans as well as care 
for the missionaries, and yet at the same time is able 
to preach Christ to the patient in the dental chair. 


Union Work 


The Church of Christ in Korea covers the whole 
land, while we work only in the southwest corner, 
(Continued on page 729) 





From Suffering to Salvation 


By FLorENCE PATTON* 


N THE year 1935, into the gloomiest room of a 
gloomy hospital, came a poor, sick girl, with a 
heart black with despair, hatred, and envy, and 

with no hope in this life nor for the life to come— 
for added to all the other evils of her dark heart 
was her utmost hatred of Christianity. 

It was thus we found 
her on our first visit to 
this hospital—the most 
unattractive specimen of 
deformed humanity, for 
she was lame, very lame, 
and this lameness was one 
cause of her heart’s con- 
dition. 

When eight years of 
age, while playing with 
some neighbor children, 
she was struck by an 
angry boy, orrather kicked 
by him with the heavy 
wooden clog on his foot. 
The blow dislocated her 
hip, and, though much 
money has been spent in seeking medical aid, no cure 
has been effected. So, for fifteen long years she has 
had to endure racking pain, sleepless nights, loss of 
appetite—unable to take a single step without pain. 

Being the eldest in a family of nine children, she 








Miss Florence Patton with 
Shigeko Uenobira and her 
little sister, Yuriko 


*Miss Patton has been an evangelistic missionary in Japan since 
1895. She is now retired and is living in Nagoya, Japan. 


was loved, petted, and spoiled by her parents, and 
as the years passed she became an intolerable burden 
in the household. Irritability at its worst, coupled 
with a dread of meeting people, kept her imprisoned, 
as it were. Her only wish was to die, and die cursing 
the boy who had caused all her suffering. So great 
was the misery of the whole family that the poor 
mother would go out into the street and run to 
every near-by temple to pray for her daughter’s re- 
lease through death! On top of all this agony there 
fell another blow. The girl was suddenly stricken 
with tuberculosis! As this was a menace to the life 
of the whole family, she had to be taken, whether or 
no, to the tuberculosis sanitarium, and there God 
met her! 

In November of 1935 the Holy Spirit worked 
this miracle of conversion in her heart, and then 
worked it out in her life. Now she is the idol and 
joy of her family. 

When she returned from the hospital to her home, 
a near neighbor came in to call and was so utterly 
amazed at the change in the girl that she asked about 
it, and immediately decided that, if there was a re- 
ligion that had such power, she wanted to know 
about it. So a weekly meeting was opened for the 
two families. The pastor of one of our Presbyterian 
churches has assisted our helpers by going to the 
service twice a month. 

The lame girl and her sister were baptized on 
Easter Sunday, and other members of the family 
are being prepared for baptism. Since her conver- 
sion, this lame girl has gradually grown much 
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stronger. She walks, in a crippled fashion, but with- 
out pain, and, as she trusts the Lord, sleeps sweetly 
and restfully. She enjoys her food and takes great 
pleasure in meeting people and going places. She is 
just full of praise, and talks about her Saviour in the 
most affectionate way. Out of gratitude to God she 
is helping make clothes for poor children, and has a 
weekly meeting for children in her own home, 
which she herself conducts. 

Her prayers are simply doing business at the 
throne of grace—no mere formal words! When I 
think of how we all love her, I try to picture what 
joy there is in the heart of our dear Saviour over 
this one-time wandering sheep, now in the fold. 
Uenohira San now not only forgives the one who 
caused her so much suffering, but sees in it God’s 
leading to bring not only herself but her whole fam- 
ily and many others to Christ, for she is a bright 
witness. 

Her little sister, Yuriko (Little Lily), age twelve, 
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was definitely led by seeing the work of grace in 
her sister. She began reading the Bible and praying 
very earnestly, and decided herself to be baptized 
with her sister on Easter Sunday, and no one could 
put her off! Before the church session her witness 
was clear and distinct. When asked what she 
thought of the gods of Japan, she answered that 
they were not gods—only man-made idols, and that 
there is only one God, “and He is my Father,” she 
added. The gray-haired elders smiled their benedic- 
tion on her. 

Now Yuriko’s younger sister, Emiko, is begging 
to be baptized, and we are trying to hold her back 
for a while. One day she said, “Suppose I should 
die!” then added, “But I am just mot going to die till 
I am baptized!” We do not teach the Roman Catho- 
lic doctrines, but she has seen the joy of her two 
sisters since their baptism, and she covets the same 
for herself. I do ask all who read this to please pray 
earnestly for this family. 





Farewell Messages 


The following are interpretations of a couple of poems read at the recent farewell meeting at Oshima 
Leper Hospital, on the occasion of the furlough of Rev. and Mrs. S. M. Erickson. The interpretations 


are made by Mrs. Erickson: 


Though between us the waves of the ocean 
For thousands of miles shall shine, 

Ever low at our Master’s feet 

Your spirit may meet with mine. 


This day that is sad with our parting 

I make you a promise true— 

Till the time when next we meet again 
I shall joyfully pray for you. 





But tomorrow—ah, what of tomorrow? 
Its changes we never can know; 

So we cling to this one brief hour 
That is left us before you go. 


—KIsHINO. 
O teacher, as we say farewell 
I feel the pain 
Of parting from my own loved father 
Once again! 
—TAKAMOTO. 





Mikuni Yochien 
Kindergarten, 
Takamatsu, Japan 




















Here and There 


Miss Mary Lee Sloan, Suchowfu, Ku., China, 
sends this interesting News Item: 


“We can see evidences of the working of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of the people in our churches through- 
out the country field. On Sunday afternoon, after the 
church services here in the city, one can see the evangelistic 
bands, with their flags, going up and down the streets, tell- 
ing people of Christ, singing songs, and giving out tracts. 
There are thirteen groups that go out from the Mary Stevens 
School, and several from the high schools. Some of them 
walk six or eight miles to near-by villages. Every Sunday 
night at the school we have a report and praise hour, even 
little children in the second and third grades having a part 
in the good work.” 

te * 


From Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa, Rev. James L. 
Jackson writes interestingly of various happenings: 


“Recently, I performed the wedding ceremony for a 
young evangelist and his bride. She is the first girl in Africa 
whom I have seen get married with shoes on. It has been 
done at other stations but not at Bulape. It caused quite a 
sensation to see a woman wearing shoes. Men often wear 
them on special occasions, but not women. This bride not 
only wore shoes, but she carried a bouquet of flowers stuck 
into a pickle bottle of water to keep them fresh. She was 
very serious about it. 

“Today we saw a native man parading up and down the 
compound carrying a raised umbrella over him, though the 
sun was shining. His only clothing was a loin cloth. His 
idea was not to keep off the heat but to impress the popu- 
lace with his own importance. It is a common sight to see 
some village chief wearing somebody’s second-hand over- 
coat buttoned from top to bottom, even though the day be 
extremely hot. He is willing to torture himself in order to 
make an impression upon the lowly villagers. 

“Speaking of self-torture, one young man came to our 
nurse one day, wearing a pair of clumsy-looking shoes and 
limping quite badly. He had been married about a week 
and had worn these shoes since his wedding ceremony. He 
asked for some medicine to ease the pain in his feet. He 
took off his shoes and showed his feet wrapped in bits of 
paper stained with blood. The nurse asked why he didn’t 
stop wearing the shoes, and he said he had paid the rent 
on them and meant to get his money’s worth.” 


* * * 


Miss Carolyn Rogers, Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico, 
gives an interesting example of home missions re- 
acting in foreign missions in Mexico. She says: 


“There are two families of the re-patriados, as they were 
called here, in our Morelia church. The experiences of these 
families have been similar. They were converted in the 
United States, and when they were offered free transporta- 
tion to their old homes in Mexico, they thought of seeing 


their parents and other relatives again, and they also thought 
they would be able to bring them the happiness that they 
themselves had found in the gospel, so they accepted the 
trip, after giving up good employment, ignorant of what 
was awaiting them in their old country. 

“Both the fathers of these families have been untiring 
evangelists, so earnest in their efforts, in fact, that each has 
had to flee from his own village to escape death at the 
hands of his own parents or brothers, who had disowned 
him for his heresy. But their work was not lost, for in each 
village there is now a group of converts, but the families 
of those two who brought the Good News are not among 
them. One of these men makes children’s shoes and tries to 
sell them. 

He cannot get regular work because his religion prevents 
his joining workers’ syndicates. The other has employment 
in the mission hospital. They have both known deepest 
poverty and privation, but they still say that carrying the 
gospel to their own towns was worth the sacrifice. These 
families are typical of many who have returned to Mexico, 
the fruit of home missions. Their faith and constancy are 
an inspiration, and oftentimes a rebuke to many of us who 


have made so little real sacrifice for the Lord’s work.” 
* * «* 


Many times our missionaries have to play various 
roles in one day. For instance, Rev. Walter McS. 
Buchanan, of Marugame, Japan, tells of one such day 
he recently spent. He says: 


“One day I had to attend to some business as treasurer 
of the mission; then the rest of the morning was taken up 
with a committee meeting. In the afternoon I had to take 
a train to a distant town to perform a marriage ceremony. 
At the appointed time I took my place in front of the pulpit. 
It is the custom here to have two or three hymns, Scripture 
reading, and prayer before the bridal party marches in. 
After waiting awhile the leading Christian came over to me 
and said ‘Please play a voluntary.’ ‘Oh,’ said I, then pre- 
ceeded to play something. Then for the hymns the same 
request was repeated. This I didn’t mind, rather enjoyed it, 
though under the circumstances it was a bit awkward. It 
was now time for the wedding party (bride, groom and 
go-betweens) to march in. Said the leading Christian, 
‘Please play the wedding march.’ ‘Oh,’ said I again, and 
proceeded to play something which you would probably 
not have recognized as the wedding march. There was no 
standing in front to receive them, so, after playing a little 
and getting them well started, I stopped the ‘March’ but let 
them keep up the movement, and got up and stood in front 
to receive them. They came and stood in proper order, the 
‘go-betweens’ on either side, slightly back and everything 
went off beautifully. After the ceremony the couple took 
their seats at the side opposite the organ and there followed 
the usual exchange of greetings or congratulatory poems, 
etc. The time now came for the couple to withdraw. Again 
came the request, ‘Please play for them,’ and again I helped 
them march out! 





FOREIGN 


Receipts—April 1, 1935—November 1, 1935 
Receipts—April 1, 1936—November 1, 1936 


Increase for seven months 


MISSIONS 


$210,313.89 
221,001.02 


$ 10,687.13 
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T WAS to be my very first itinerary out among 
the native villages. I had already been in Africa 
eighteen months, but my duties as teacher in the 

Central School for Missionaries’ Children had kept 
me within the bounds of our own Lubondai for 
stretches of four and a half months at a time, and 
the two vacations had been spent visiting the va- 
rious other stations of our mission and in resting. 
Now came a letter from Mr. Plumer Smith, mission- 
ary at Mutoto, inviting Virginia Brand, another 
Central School teacher, and myself to itinerate with 
him! Our trip sounded like even more than a dream 
come true; its joys and thrills included even more 
than the first itinerary would ordinarily hold from 
the very fact of its being the first. Ten days in a 
section as remote and untouched as any left within 
our mission territory. Down one of the tributaries 
of the Congo, in a big iron boat paddled and pro- 
pelled by a native crew. Hammock travel for almost 
a week, when I had feared that the romantic days 
of traveling by hammock were so nearly over that I 
might never be able to enjoy their thrills or suffer 
their hardships. A pigmy village hidden far back in 
the forest where no white woman had ever been be- 
fore. 

Our trip is over now, all its joys realized, all its 
experiences registered, all its impressions deepenin 
my awareness of the awful need of these heathen 
people. Yet, of the memories of the trip which I shall 
treasure, the dearest is not what I thought it would 
be. I shall remember the cordiality and hospitality 
of the village peoples, the sound of their voices 
raised unrestrained in gospel hymns, the evening 
meetings about the open fire, the beauties of the 
river bank as seen from the boat, or of the plains 
from the hammock. I shall remember the sordid 
underside of the picture—diseased, leprous men and 
women, emaciated children, dirty, rat-infested 
houses, heat, noise, total lack of privacy. But as I 
look to the trip in retrospect I know that, of all the 
impressions and all the delights, one stands apart and 
above the others, one will remain with me longest. 
That greatest joy was the association with our na- 
tive Christian leaders and the inspiration of their 
presence. 

They were not many, these native leaders, of such 
merit as to be real inspirations. There has not been 
time for them to be many, but it is the quality of 
their leadership that sets them apart. Some of the 
ones I remember best were evangelists trained in our 
Mission Bible School at Mutoto, and thence sent to 
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— Virginia Gray is a teacher in the Central School for 
ssionaries’ Children, located at Lubondai, Congo Belge, Africa. 
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preach and 
teach in out- 
lying villages. 
Occasionally 
the wives 
seemed just as 
fine, just as 
much leaders 
among the wo- 
men as were 
their evangelist 
husbands 
among the men. 
But, more than 
those evangel- 
ists in whose 
villages we 
stayed and 
whom I knew 
only as a tran- 
sient, I enjoyed 
the natives who 
accompanied us on our journey. 

There were three of them. Kabesela was cook and 
general handy-man, but much more than ordinary 
cook both in the culinary arts and in philosophy, 
rarely but richly dispensed. Kambai was the native 
elder in whose home territory we were traveling. He 
it was who explained us to the native people, and 
them to us, when each must otherwise have seemed 
strange to the other. His kindly, humorous person- 
ality and his gracious helpfulness made him a most 
genial host. Last and best of the three was Kanyinda, 
and it is of him especially that I want to tell you. 


“That nice Kanyinda is going with you.” Good! 
I had never seen Kanyinda, but almost every time 
had heard a reference to him it was with some suc 
modifying epithet as, “that nice Kanyinda,” and tha 
was an attractive introduction to anyone. When I 
first saw him on the morning after our first night 
on the road, my expectations of meeting a “nice” 
person were confirmed. He came beaming up to 
us before early morning prayers. “So you got here 
at last, Kanyinda?” We had expected him the night 
before, he was following on a bicycle a trail which 
we had taken with our heavily loaded car. “TI ar- 
rived late in the night,” he said. “My bicycle gave 
me such trouble! Time after time I had to stop to 
repair or pump the tires. I traveled far into the 
night.” Yet he was smiling broadly, giving the most 
cheerful recitation of his woes. “Yes, he is nice,” I 
thought. But before our trip was over I thought 
more than that. “He’s splendid! one of the finest 





Kanyinda, wife, and children 
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men I’ve ever known, black or white. If my own life 
could only have one half the directness and sincerity 
of his!” 

The few facts that I know of Kanyinda’s early 
life are very sketchy. He was born near Luebo, our 
oldest mission station, and spent his childhood there. 
He must have passed his youthful days like any 
other native boy, playing in the dirt, swimming in 
the river. “When I was ten, I could swim across 
the river,” he told me, and I was impressed because 
I had seen the Lulua River at the place he men- 
tioned and it was not only wide but also swift and 
infested with crocodiles. When he was old enough 
he attended the Mission School at Luebo. From the 
first he must have been bright and attractive. He 
was taken into the “fence” of Mr. Gilliam, one of 
the missionaries then at Luebo, lived there, and 
worked as one of the personal boys in the Gilliam 
home while he went to school. “Mr. Gilliam was 
just like a father to me,” Kanyinda said, with respect 
and love for the missionary in his tone. 

Having finished his schooling, Kanyinda became 
in turn a teacher in the school, as many of the most 
intelligent pupils must if there are to be enough 
teachers to adequately take care of the rapidly grow- 
ing schools. He had taught but a short time when 
he knew that he wanted the teaching of his people 
to be his life work. Wishing to prepare himself bet- 
ter for that work, he went to Mutoto to attend the 
Bible School there, the only institution on our mis- 
sion which attempts more than the rudimentary edu- 
cation which is offered to all natives within reach of 
our schools. Kanyinda had completed the three 
years Bible course by the time he was nineteen, and 
was then ready for his career. He did not return to 
Luebo but stayed to teach in Mutoto. There his 
capacity has lead him from one promotion to an- 
other, until now he is one of the most valuable 
teachers in the schools of Mutoto. At twenty-five 
he is supervisor of the first degree school at Mutoto 
(the first five classes and most elementary work) as 
well as of the Women’s Division of the Bible School 
(for training the wives of the evangelists). 

Kanyinda’s wife, Ngoy Eseta, is the daughter of 
one of the outstanding pastors of the Luebo 
churches, and was brought up in the Girls’ Home 
in Luebo. She has finished the regular schooling and 
is now one of the few “co-eds” attending the Men’s 
Division of the Bible School. Kanyinda is very 
nroud, too, of the fact that she is learning to pla 

1e organ. He was surprised and delighted to find 

at his Eseta is just the same age as Miss Brand and 
yself. Kanyinda went with us on our trip to have 
rarge of the music at our services. He led the sing- 

g with spirit and skill. He has a rich, deep voice 
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which is beautiful, and his natural sense of harmon 
and rhythm has been improved by excellent train- 
ing. Though he had never been in that section be- 
fore and was as much a stranger as were Miss Brand 
and I, his friendliness and attractive personality 
made him immediately popular, and he got a ready 
response to his every appeal to a group of natives, 
He not only drew exuberant hymn singing from our 
congregations, but he often made the hymn an op- 
portunity for evangelization, making the words as 
well as the music vital. 

Mr. Smith was sick with fever for three days, and 
during that time Kanyinda did the preaching. It 
was a real privilege to hear him preach under such 
circumstances. The salvation of those souls who had 
not already accepted Christ became the most impor- 
tant thing in all the world, and his appeal was as 
intense and as genuine as himself. The first night he 
preached on John 3:16 to a circle of natives seated 
around three big bonfires, and his sermon was one 
of the best I have ever heard. Two men and six 
women came forward, and Kanyinda’s quiet joy and 
humble gratitude to the Lord who had stirred their 
hearts was beautiful. At early morning prayers the 
next day, he talked on the happiness in heaven. He 
spoke with an exultation in his voice and a radiance 
on his face which was reflected on the faces of all his 
hearers. The promises he repeated were of joyous 
reunions, of babies who have died on earth gathered 
around the throne of God, of coming to know the 
heroes of faith who will meet us there, of light, 
music, and glory—nothing overdrawn. 

Kanyinda has a mind far above the average native. 
I wonder if I should not say it is above the average 
of any race. I have heard missionaries in charge of 
the schools at Mutoto say he has more real ability 
as a teacher than any teacher they have ever seen, of 
any color. Yet his knowledge of foreign ways and 
foreign books has in no wise prevented his growth 
in the knowledge of the ways of his people, and he 
is thoroughly loyal and respectful toward their own 
lore. I noticed that in his sermons he drew exten- 
sively on native tales and proverbs. The natives have 
stores of interesting proverbs, some of which are 
gems of philosophy and wisdom. 

Once, as we chatted together, a remark of a 
passer-by started Kanyinda on a discussion of his 
personal affairs, which otherwise he might not have 
mentioned to me. I learned that life did not run 
smoothly for him by any means. He had a tale of 
woes which sounded very like the American variety. 
Oldest in a long line of children, he had the care of 
his aged mother as well as the responsibility of the 
younger children, and in this land that means a con- 
siderable financial help with marriage dowries for 
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all the boys. A younger brother, trying to get 
started in another mission station, had gotten into 
trouble and had to be ordered to leave the village. 
A ten-year-old brother living with Kanyinda had 
had a serious fight with another youngster and Kan- 
yinda had been forced to pay an exorbitant fine for 
him. I learned afterwards that in-laws were another 
burden and drain on him, always expecting some- 
thing from him. Yet he told me of his troubles, not 
in a complaining, fretful way, only as if he were 
sometimes puzzled but never overwhelmed by them, 
and he blessed the Lord always that he was able to 
teach and to make his little bit of money with which 
to help his family and friends. 

One of the most outstanding traits in Kanyinda’s 
makeup is gentleness. I noticed it particularly in him 
because it is a trait rare among the natives. Their 
rough treatment of one another seems to me their 
most obvious demonstration of lack of civilization 
and its courtesies. If one native wants another to 
get out of the way, he knocks him aside with no 
pretense of apology. And the one who is knocked 
takes it as a matter of course, because he will be 
probably be shoving in his turn the next moment. 
This roughness is especially noticeable toward the 
children, even though there are contrasting displays 
of tenderness which prove that native parents do 
love their children devotedly. Even the Christian 
leaders, when trying to get the children in the front 
rows quiet for a service, use methods of forcefulness. 
Kanyinda, on the other hand, put the children in 
their places gently but firmly, spoke to them sternly 
but not harshly—and his method seemed just as ef- 
fective as the other. 

The thing, however, which I admire most of all 
about Kanyinda, is the singleness of purpose which 
his everyday living reveals. Whether teaching or 
preaching, singing hymns or talking with friends 
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and acquaintance, his business is the Lord’s business, 
and his associates soon discover that it is so. He is 
not obtrusive with his religion, does not thrust it 
upon others, but his devotion is so evident in every 
act and word, and his joy in working for the King- 
dom so apparent that anyone who is with him feels 
drawn toward his God. Even death could only 
strengthen his faith and loving trust. Kanyinda’s 
best friend, a splendid boy named Mukendi, who had 
unusual talent in music and promised to be one of 
our most loved and most valued Christian leaders, 
died recently, and the whole mission mourned his 
loss. Kanyinda spoke to me of Mukendi, how fine 
he had been, how beloved. Then, instead of speak- 
ing of his own personal loss in Mukendi’s death, or 
even the loss to the work, he added, with a smile of 


joy on his face, “I’m sure his soul must be happy 
now in heaven!” 


So Kanyinda has been an inspiration to me, and I 
hope that he may be to you. If you could know 
him he surely would be. Handsome, smiling, intelli- 
gent, with a vivid personality which could have tre- 
mendous force in whatever line it directed its ef- 
forts—what a gracious gift is his life. We should 
thank the Lord daily for helpers like Kanyinda. 
They are too few in any land. And in a “civilized” 
world which seems to us fraught with strife and 
greed, with hatred and dissension, with discontent, 
with bitterness, surely it will soothe our cares if we 
learn from the simple, beautiful living of an “unciv- 


ilized” Christian to make our daily prayer in words 
like those of Whittier: 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace.” 















Hidden 


What was the plan of Mr. Vail’s Christmas dinner? 

Who helped carry out the plan? 

How many were fed at this Christmas dinner? 

Who, on the itinerating trip of Miss Gray, was 
called that “nice” person? 

Tell something of Kanyinda. 

When the little lame girl found Christ, how many 
did she influence for Him? 

Give some “high lights” in the work of the Korea 
Mission for the past year. 











Treasure 





To what two agencies may the evangelistic growth 
in our Korea Mission be attributed? 

What per cent of the patients in our Korea hospitals 
are charity patients? 

How many groups from Mary Stevens School go 
out on Sunday afternoon to tell others of Christ? 

Why did the African bridegroom continue to wear 
shoes that pained him so? 

How does home missions many times react on 
foreign missions in Mexico? 
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men I’ve ever known, black or white. If my own life 
could only have one half the directness and sincerity 
of his!” 

The few facts that I know of Kanyinda’s early 
life are very sketchy. He was born near Luebo, our 
oldest mission station, and spent his childhood there. 
He must have passed his youthful days like any 
other native boy, playing in the dirt, swimming in 
the river. “When I was ten, I could swim across 
the river,” he told me, and I was impressed because 
I had seen the Lulua River at the place he men- 
tioned and it was not only wide but also swift and 
infested with crocodiles. When he was old enough 
he attended the Mission School at Luebo. From the 
first he must have been bright and attractive. He 
was taken into the “fence” of Mr. Gilliam, one of 
the missionaries then at Luebo, lived there, and 
worked as one of the personal boys in the Gilliam 
home while he went to school. “Mr. Gilliam was 
just like a father to me,” Kanyinda said, with respect 
and love for the missionary in his tone. 

Having finished his schooling, Kanyinda became 
in turn a teacher in the school, as many of the most 
intelligent pupils must if there are to be enough 

- teachers to adequately take care of the rapidly grow- 
ing schools. He had taught but a short time when 
he knew that he wanted the teaching of his people 
to be his life work. Wishing to prepare himself bet- 
ter for that work, he went to Mutoto to attend the 
Bible School there, the only institution on our mis- 
sion which attempts more than the rudimentary edu- 
cation which is offered to all natives within reach of 
our schools. Kanyinda had completed the three 
years Bible course by the time he was nineteen, and 
was then ready for his career. He did not return to 
Luebo but stayed to teach in Mutoto. There his 
capacity has lead him from one promotion to an- 
other, until now he is one of the most valuable 
teachers in the schools of Mutoto. At twenty-five 
he is supervisor of the first degree school at Mutoto 
(the first five classes and most elementary work) as 
well as of the Women’s Division of the Bible School 
(for training the wives of the evangelists). 

Kanyinda’s wife, Ngoy Eseta, is the daughter of 
one of the outstanding pastors of the Luebo 
churches, and was brought up in the Girls’ Home 
in Luebo. She has finished the regular schooling and 
is now one of the few “co-eds” attending the Men’s 
Division of the Bible School. Kanyinda is very 
nroud, too, of the fact that she is learning to play 
the organ. He was surprised and delighted to find 

at his Eseta is just the same age as Miss Brand and 

yself. Kanyinda went with us on our trip to have 
rarge of the music at our services. He led the sing- 

g with spirit and skill. He has a rich, deep voice 
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which is beautiful, and his natural sense of harmon 
and rhythm has been improved by excellent train- 
ing. Though he had never been in that section be- 
fore and was as much a stranger as were Miss Brand 
and I, his friendliness and attractive personality 
made him immediately popular, and he got a ready 
response to his every appeal to a group of natives. 
He not only drew exuberant hymn singing from our 
congregations, but he often made the hymn an op- 
portunity for evangelization, making the words as 
well as the music vital. 

Mr. Smith was sick with fever for three days, and 
during that time Kanyinda did the preaching. It 
was a real privilege to hear him preach under such 
circumstances. The salvation of those souls who had 
not already accepted Christ became the most impor- 
tant thing in all the world, and his appeal was as 
intense and as genuine as himself. The first night he 
preached on John 3:16 to a circle of natives seated 
around three big bonfires, and his sermon was one 
of the best I have ever heard. Two men and six 
women came forward, and Kanyinda’s quiet joy and 
humble gratitude to the Lord who had stirred their 
hearts was beautiful. At early morning prayers the 
next day, he talked on the happiness in heaven. He 
spoke with an exultation in his voice and a radiance 
on his face which was reflected on the faces of all his 
hearers. The promises he repeated were of joyous 
reunions, of babies who have died on earth gathered 
around the throne of God, of coming to know the 
heroes of faith who will meet us there, of light, 
music, and glory—nothing overdrawn. 

Kanyinda has a mind far above the average native. 
I wonder if I should not say it is above the average 
of any race. I have heard missionaries in charge of 
the schools at Mutoto say he has more real ability 
as a teacher than any teacher they have ever seen, of 
any color. Yet his knowledge of foreign ways and 
foreign books has in no wise prevented his growth 
in the knowledge of the ways of his people, and he 
is thoroughly loyal and respectful toward their own 
lore. I noticed that in his sermons he drew exten- 
sively on native tales and proverbs. The natives have 
stores of interesting proverbs, some of which are 
gems of philosophy and wisdom. 

Once, as we chatted together, a remark of a 
passer-by started Kanyinda on a discussion of his 
personal affairs, which otherwise he might not have 
mentioned to me. I learned that life did not run 
smoothly for him by any means. He had a tale of 
woes which sounded very like the American variety. 
Oldest in a long line of children, he had the care of 
his aged mother as well as the responsibility of the 
younger children, and in this land that means a con- 
siderable financial help with marriage dowries for 
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all the boys. A younger brother, trying to get 
started in another mission station, had gotten into 
trouble and had to be ordered to leave the village. 
A ten-year-old brother living with Kanyinda had 
had a serious fight with another youngster and Kan- 
yinda had been forced to pay an exorbitant fine for 
him. I learned afterwards that in-laws were another 
burden and drain on him, always expecting some- 
thing from him. Yet he told me of his troubles, not 
in a complaining, fretful way, only as if he were 
sometimes puzzled but never overwhelmed by them, 
and he blessed the Lord always that he was able to 
teach and to make his little bit of money with which 
to help his family and friends. 

One of the most outstanding traits in Kanyinda’s 
makeup is gentleness. I noticed it particularly in him 
because it is a trait rare among the natives. Their 
rough treatment of one another seems to me their 
most obvious demonstration of lack of civilization 
and its courtesies. If one native wants another to 
get out of the way, he knocks him aside with no 
pretense of apology. And the one who is knocked 
takes it as a matter of course, because he will be 
probably be shoving in his turn the next moment. 
This roughness is especially noticeable toward the 
children, even though there are contrasting displays 
of tenderness which prove that native parents do 
love their children devotedly. Even the Christian 
leaders, when trying to get the children in the front 
rows quiet for a service, use methods of forcefulness. 
Kanyinda, on the other hand, put the children in 
their places gently but firmly, spoke to them sternly 
but not harshly—and his method seemed just as ef- 
fective as the other. 

The thing, however, which I admire most of all 
about Kanyinda, is the singleness of purpose which 
his everyday living reveals. Whether teaching or 
preaching, singing hymns or talking with friends 
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and acquaintance, his business is the Lord’s business, 
and his associates soon discover that it is so. He is 
not obtrusive with his religion, does not thrust it 
upon others, but his devotion is so evident in every 
act and word, and his joy in working for the King- 
dom so apparent that anyone who is with him feels 
drawn toward his God. Even death could only 
strengthen his faith and loving trust. Kanyinda’s 
best friend, a splendid boy named Mukendi, who had 
unusual talent in music and promised to be one of 
our most loved and most valued Christian leaders, 
died recently, and the whole mission mourned his 
loss. Kanyinda spoke to me of Mukendi, how fine 
he had been, how beloved. Then, instead of speak- 
ing of his own personal loss in Mukendi’s death, or 
even the loss to the work, he added, with a smile of 


joy on his face, “I’m sure his soul must be happy 
now in heaven!” 


So Kanyinda has been an inspiration to me, and I 
hope that he may be to you. If you could know 
him he surely would be. Handsome, smiling, intelli- 
gent, with a vivid personality which could have tre- 
mendous force in whatever line it directed its ef- 
forts—what a gracious gift is his life. We should 
thank the Lord daily for helpers like Kanyinda. 
They are too few in any land. And in a “civilized” 
world which seems to us fraught with strife and 
greed, with hatred and dissension, with discontent, 
with bitterness, surely it will soothe our cares if we 
learn from the simple, beautiful living of an “unciv- 


ilized” Christian to make our daily prayer in words 
like those of Whittier: 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace.” 
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What was the plan of Mr. Vail’s Christmas dinner? 

Who helped carry out the plan? 

How many were fed at this Christmas dinner? 

Who, on the itinerating trip of Miss Gray, was 
called that “nice” person? 

Tell something of Kanyinda. 

When the little lame girl found Christ, how many 
did she influence for Him? 


Give some “high lights” in the work of the Korea 
Mission for the past year. 
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To what two agencies may the evangelistic growth 
in our Korea Mission be attributed? 

What per cent of the patients in our Korea hospitals 
are charity patients? 

How many groups from Mary Stevens School go 
out on Sunday afternoon to tell others of Christ? 

Why did the African bridegroom continue to wear 
shoes that pained him so? 

How does home missions many times react on 
foreign missions in Mexico? 





An Open-Air Market in Brazil 


(Reprint from The Firing Line) 
By Harotp Coox* 


Hearing the gospel preached, from the outside, 
near Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Brazil 


ODAY is the great day of the week. It is the 

day when everybody meets everybody, from 

far and near. There is a great exchange of news, 
as well as of goods and cash. The sellers are also 
buyers, and vice versa. 

The variety of commodities on sale is amazing. 
Here are sacks of brown sugar, maize, and beans 
called feijaos (pronounced fay-jung), earthenware 
pots of all shapes and sizes, fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds, strings of nuts, dried fish, meat, bundles of 
sugar cane, medicine herbs (the Brazilians are very 
fond of medicine, and are proud of a good show of 
bottles), piles of cocoanuts, ropes of plug tobacco, 
trinkets and trifles of ribbons, etc., clothes and clogs, 
rush mats, which serve not only as beds of the kind 
referred to in the Bible, but also as temporary walls 
to make a bedroom for the night time only, and 
finally, an abundance of religious fireworks, for May 
is the month especially dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

The pack animals that bring most of these things 
are horses, mules, and donkeys, many of them with 
pannier baskets. The owner generally sits between 
the two baskets, but, if there is an additional bundle 
to occupy that space, then he sits upon the extreme 
end of the animal, and one wonders how he man- 
ages to stay put. 

The refreshment stalls offer coffee, rolls, cakes, 
toasted cheese, and sweet meats of all kinds. The 
more ambitious ones have bits of roasted meat on 
pointed sticks, eaten without bread, according to 
taste and pocket. 

At intervals one hears the whine of the profes- 
sional beggars. Their festering sores and distorted 
limbs tell a sad story of sin, neglect, and ignorance. 

The water carriers deserve special mention. First 


*Rev. Harold Cook is an English Presbyterian missionary, 
rorking among the native churches of Brazil, without salary or con- 
nection in the homeland. 


there are the small boys who push along a single 
kerosene tin fitted in a box mounted on a wheel; 
bigger boys push two tins in a regular kerosene box 
made up as a wheel-barrow; then there are the 
donkeys who carry a box on either side, with two 
tins in either box; finally there are the aristocrats 
of the profession, the donkeys with real proper water 
barrels. 

The clothing of this floating population is an in- 
teresting study. Most of those from the outside are 
bare-footed, while those who live in the town wear 
sandals. The women and girls are fond of bright 
colors. The most interesting things about the men’s 
clothes are the patches, concerning which apparently 
no effort whatever is made to put in a material that 
matches more or less. Here is a man with a blue 
patch on a khaki coat, and there is one with a dark 
patch on the seat of his white trousers. Another is 
a walking advertisement of Pillsbury’s flour, as his 
shirt is made of one of their bags. 

Most of the women have no head covering, but 
some use a piece of cloth or a small shawl. The 





Selling tobacco in the street market at Garanhuns, 
Pernambuco, Brazil 
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headgear of the men is of great variety. There are 
leather hats, straw hats, felt hats, cloth hats, and 
there may be still other kinds. Some have broad 
brims, some have them narrow, and still others have 
no brim at all. Some have lost the best part of their 
crowns, and one wonders why their owners still 
wear the remnants. Some of the leather hats are 
decorated with buttons, and the best of the felts 
retain their bands. 
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Among the stalls there is not one with books or 
reading matter of any kind. The significance of 
this fact will be evident to all. If there were a stall 
for the sale of Bibles and Testaments, one wonders 
how many would be sold. 

The weekly market in Brazil offers a fine op- 
portunity for open-air preaching, but the writer is 


strongly of the opinion that it should be done by 
Brazilians. 





The Prayer Calender 


By H. Kerr Taytor 


HAVE before me copies of the Prayer Calendar 

covering over thirty years. But the Prayer Cal- 

endar goes back beyond that. It was first pub- 
lished in 1893 by Dr. D. C. Rankin, who was then 
Editor of the publications of our Foreign Mission 
Committee. This publication has therefore been in 
continuous existence for 44 years. 

For a long time this little booklet was called “The 
Missionary Calendar of Prayer.” At that time it 
contained condensed items of information about all 
foreign mission lands, latest statistics of the work, 
help for programs, etc., this in addition to the names 
of our foreign workers. Later, under the editorship 
of Dr. H. F. Williams, the calendar was called “The 
Year Book of Prayer for Foreign Missions.” It was 
in the year 1913 that the name of the calendar was 
changed to “The Church Calendar of Prayer,” the 
name it now bears. Its contents were then broadened 
to include the work of the three other Executive 
Agencies of our Church—Home Missions, Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication. 

At present the calendar is produced under the di- 
rection of the Promotion Committee of the General 
Assembly. The preparation of the calendar entails a 


large amount of care in the various offices of our 
Church’s Agencies. 


By the continued use of the calendar one is put 
in possession of an immense amount of information 
with regard to our work and workers. For instance, 
in the list of foreign missionaries for each day, such 
information is included as the place of birth of each 
worker, the presbytery from which he or she is 
sent, the year the worker first sailed for the foreign 
field, and the type of work in which he is engaged. 

In addition, the personnel of all our Church’s 
Committees, the various kinds of work in which 
each one is engaged, the names of schools, colleges, 
hospitals, are all brought under review, and the va- 
rious periods of special emphasis in our Church Cal- 
endar are all noted. 


The use of the calendar is invaluable not only for 
private devotions, but also in homes, schools, and 
wherever groups of our Church’s members are 
gathered. The calendar should be fostered in every 
church and throughout all of its organizations. The 
consistent use of this booklet by our members in 
their homes will make for a more loyal, intelligent, 
devoted Church, membership. 





MISSIONARY 
Brazit—Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee Williamson, return- 
ing from furlough. 
Cuva—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, returning from 
furlough. 


DEPARTURES 


Korea—Miss Margaret Prichard, returning from 
furlough. 
Miss Mattie Tate, though retired, is re- 
turning to live on the field. 





A Correction 


Our attention has just been called to a mistake in the September Survey. In the Missionary 
partures, Rev. and Mrs. Raynard Arehart have been assigned to the North Brazil Mission and 
not to Fast Brazil, as stated on page 535.—H. K. T. 





Hyo Soon Kim 


By FLorence Root* 


YO SOON KIM, a girl in our second grade 
high school wanted to do some church work 
away from home this summer, because she 

knew there were plenty of people to carry on the 
work at her home village. Kwee Yup, another 
second-grade girl, asked her to go to her home and 
help her conduct a Vacation Church School for the 
children in her village. Our school Y.W.C.A. gave 
Hyo Soon the money for her traveling expenses, 
and Kwee Yup entertained her for something over 
two weeks, while they together conducted the 
Vacation Church School. 

Children within a radius of five miles came to the 
school for two weeks (average attendance 70)—all 
from non-Christian homes. There are only about 
five Christians in this village of some four hundred 
and fifty people, including one deacon who is the 
leader of the church, and Kwee Yup, who became 
a Christian a couple of years ago in our Soonchun 
Mission School. 

For two weeks these two girls taught Bible, sing- 
ing, memory verses, reading and in health in the 
morning and afternoon in the village church, about 
twenty feet long and ten feet wide. In the evenings 
the women who were nearby came into Kwee Yup’s 
home and the girls taught them Bible, singing, and 
memory verses as well. At the end of the time when 
Hyo Soon prepared to leave for home, the children 
begged her to promise to come back next year and 
teach them some more. Of the seventy in regular 
attendance, fifty got permission from their non- 
Christian parents to attend church and Sunday 
school, and fifteen of those fifty made their own 
decisions to become Christians. 

“Who is this Hyo Soon anyway, that she should 
have such a wonderful summer?” do I hear you 
ask? She is a crippled girl who can walk only with 
the greatest difficulty and with such contortions of 
her body that it is pitiful. She was crippled for life 
when a tiny child, by a sorcerer who injected some 
horrible needles into her ankles to let out the evil 
spirits. 

When she was about twelve years old, she used to 
hear the children in the vicinity singing “Jesus 
Loves Me” and “When He Cometh” with such 





*Miss Root is an educational missionary, teaching in the Jennie 

Sneer School for Girls in Kwangju, Korea. Miss Root adds a note 
Hyo Soon Kim’s “Reasons,” to the effect that she has tried to 
ive the article as near like the original Korean as possible, while 
iking it clear. 


gusto and joy that she wanted to go to church and 
learn to sing too, so her mother carried her on her 
back to the church. She became an enthusiastic 
Christian from the very first, but was not baptized 
until she was fifteen because, all the rest of her 
family being heathen, the pastor feared she might 
fall away. It is true that she endured a great deal of 
hardship from her family because of her faith. But 
she went on her sunny way without any great con- 
cern for her family until two years ago, when she 
attended some evangelistic services here at Speer 
School. Studies led by the pastor on Christ’s Second 
Coming made her realize the tragedy of unbelief. 
She started at once, by letter and by word of mouth 
when she was at home, to preach to them. Now her 
father, older brother and his wife, and a couple of 
aunts are all attending church regularly, her sister- 
in-law is a catechumen, and only her mother seems 
not yet to have made a definite decision to believe. 

The walk from the dormitory to the church is 
pretty long for crippled feet, so she contents herself 
by stopping at our mission hospital on prayer meet- 
ing night and Sunday each week and preaching to 
the patients. Usually one or two other girls go with 
her to help with the singing. 

Is the training of such a girl worth while? 

® S * 


Below are some of the reasons given by Hyo 
Soon Kim for her sincere thanks for the building of 
the Speer School which is so dear to her, and which 
she feels has so guided her: 


1. Like a light shining in the dark shadows of our Korea, 
like a spring in the desert is our Speer School. 

2. We have come out—each of us—as a representative of 
four hundred Korean girls and women. [She means that for 
each one of the Speer students there are 4oo others who 
cannot have this opportunity. This is of course not from 
official statistics, but in my judgment is a conservative 
estimate. ] 

3. This school is being founded according to God’s will 
on the Rock, the love of God has overflowed through it 
to give us a satisfying education which we would not be 
able to get at another school of like standard, because of 
the expense. [In other words it is only because of the 
subsidy from the Church at home that we are able to keep 
our fees low enough to make it possible for many of the 
children from Christian homes to come to school.]} 

4. We school girls, many from non-believing homes and 
villages, take the Light back to our people. 

5. I know that in no other school except ours is there a 
principal so like our own mother, nor teachers who are 
so kind. 

6. If God permits I intend to be a faithful daughter. 





O Lord, increase our sense of brotherhood with all our fellowmen, and especially with all who 
are joined with us in allegiance to Christ, our King.—Jsaac Ogden Rankin. 
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1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea. 
2—Rev. W. F. Bull, Korea. 


3—Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil. 


3—Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea. 
3—Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil. 
3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico. 
3—Mrs. J. I. Paisley, Korea. 
4—Mrs. A. R. Craig, China. 
4—Dr. J. T. Smith, Africa. 
5—NMiss Ida M. Black, Africa. 
6—Mrs. Wm. Hollister, Korea. 
7—Rev. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan. 
7—Mr. M. L. Swinehart, Korea. 
8—Rev. William A. Linton, Korea. 
8—Mrs. J. B. Woods, China. 
8—Mrs. Felix B. Welton, China. 
9—Miss Lillian Austin, Korea. 
g—Mrs. Louis C. Brand, Korea. © 
g—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China. 
g—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan. 
g—Mrs. Henry M. Woods, China (Re- 
tired), in U. S., address 5 S. Ox- 
ford Ave., Ventnor, N. J. 
10—Miss Susanne Colton, Korea. 
10o—Rev. L. I. Moffett, China. 
12—Mrs. L. T. Newland, Korea. 
13—Rev. J. R. Woodson, Brazil. 
14—Miss Sadie Buckland, Korea. 
14—Dr. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 
14—Rev. H. M. Washburn, Africa. 


Happy Birthday to You! 


February 15—Dr. Felix B. Welton, China. 

February 16—Miss Lucy Grier, China. 

February 17—Mrs. H. S. Allyn, Brazil (Retired). 
Address care of Lyman Allyn, 
Agencia do Pan Air Ave. Rio 
Branka, Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

February 20o—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan. 

February 21—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, China. 

February 21—Rev. L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 

February 21—Mrs. M. P. Young, China. 

February 22—Mrs. Lacy L. Little, China. 

February 23—Mrs. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea. 

February 24—Mrs. A. H. Miller, Africa. 

February 25—Miss Mary Lee Sloan, China. 

February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea. 

February 25—Rev. F. W. Price, China. 

February 26—Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil. 

February 26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China. 

February 28—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa. 

February 28—Dr. Wm. Hollister, Korea. 

February 28—Mrs. Vernon A. Crawford, Japan. 


Note:—A birthday card with signature only and un- 
sealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any of 
the above, to the address which appears in the back of 
every other issue of this magazine. Star before missionary’s 
name indicates “on furlough.” The home address will be 
supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on request. If cards are sealed, regular 
first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, China, 
Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 















Through the Year in Korea. (Continued from page 720) 


s, naturally, we are joined with other bodies in 
Union Work. The Severance Medical College is 
now under the care of one of our own products, 
Dr. Oh, who acts as president and maintains its pur- 
pose of training skilled Christian physicians. 

In Pyengyang, we are united in the college and 
the seminary, and we rejoice in the fact that our 
young men can finish their secular education under 
positive Christian influence and that we have a part 
in this, one of the largest Presbyterian seminaries in 


LossEs 


We close the year with no deaths in our ranks, but 
there have been heavy losses. Misses Tate and Buck- 
lind have reached the retiring age and have laid down 
their work after years of faithful, fruitful service. 

Miss Boyce has been five years in the Foreign 
‘chool (for missionaries’ children) at Kwangju, 
where she not only built up the school but also built 
herself into the life of the station. She has now left 
or the large school work in our high school in 


Pyengyang. 
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After twenty years of happy life and far-reaching 
service, the Foreign School (for missionaries’ chil- 
dren) in Soonchun closed its doors for the simple 
reason that the students have out-grown the little 
school and there are no new students to enter. 

We have closed the books on the past year and 
have inscribed on a new page “1936-37.” Only the 
Lord of the harvest knows what we will write there 
or how large is the assignment given to us. 

We or our Korea Mission pledge ourselves to 
shrink from no task given to us, to carry on gladly 
so long as He gives us strength, and to do with a 
might what our hands find to do. May we have the 
same pledge from our Home Church? 


CoMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


1932 1934 1936 
Organized churches .... 147 160 178 
Total Meeting Places.... 667 659 689 
Added on Confession ... 1,677 1,945 1,765 
Total Communicants ...12,577 13,476 14,499 








HOME MISSIONS 


CLAUDE H. PRITCHARD, Editor 


573 W. Peachtree Street, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


Mississippi and Oklahoma 


Presented herein are two more in the series of articles describing the development and growth 
of our Church in each of the synods during the seventy-five years of our separate history. Missis- 
sippi and Oklahoma are not adjoining states but they do have a common heritage in the Indian 
work. In 1818 Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury began his work for the Choctaws in Central Mississippi. Ten 
years later there were forty missionaries at work among them. A gracious revival spread through 
the tribe that year, resulting in a great ingathering in all of the churches. To quote from Dr. Mor- 
rison in The Red Man’s Trail, “Henceforth, the task of Christianizing the Choctaws would have 
been a relatively easy matter, had it not been for the tragedy of the Great Removal that even at 
this time of revival was threatening the tribe.” 

By 1834 the great majority of the tribe were in Oklahoma. “The Trail of Tears” had been tra- 
versed. The work had begun again in the “beautiful country” (Oklahoma). Dr. Cyrus Kingsbury, 
their trusted friend and Christian statesman, was with them still—and was, under the blessing of 




















God, to continue with them thirty-five years longer. 


We present, therefore, the synods of Mississippi and Oklahoma, geographically distant from 
each other but joined historically by “The Trail of Tears.” 





The Presbyterian Church in Mississippi 
Since 1861 


By RicHarp A. Bo.iinc* 


N 1804 Bethel Church near Natchez was organ- 
ized by Rev. Joseph Bullen. In 1807 Rev. James 
Smylie organized Salem Church at Washington. 

This church was soon moved four miles west and 
called Pine Ridge, and exists today as the oldest con- 
tinuous Presbyterian church in Mississippi. In 1816 
the Presbytery of Mississippi was formed at Pine 
Ridge. In 1829 the Synod of Mississippi and South 
Alabama was organized. And in 1835 the Synod 
of Mississippi was born. 

At Natchez Rev. Wm. C. Blair moderated this 
1835 synod, composed of four presbyteries, forty- 
one ministers, forty-four churches, with 1,402 mem- 
bers. In 1861 Rev. B. M. Palmer of the Presbytery 
»f New Orleans moderated the Synod of Mississippi 
it Oakland College. It had seven presbyteries, 
eighty-seven ministers, 135 churches, and 6,924 
nembers. This experience doubtless qualified Dr. 


“Rev. Richard A. Bolling, D.D., is pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Mississippi. 


Palmer to be moderator of the Assembly at Augusta 
later. 

In 1901 the Synod of Louisiana being formed and 
state lines becoming boundary lines of synod, we 
find in Mississippi seven presbyteries, eighty-two 
ministers, 227 churches, and 12,797 members. And, 
in 1935, synod reports five presbyteries, 127 min- 
isters, 275 churches, and 22,424 members. So our 
membership has been multiplied more than three 
times in seventy-five years, leaving out of considera- 
tion the shrinkage of our territory. 

We cannot measure the contribution Mississippi 
Presbyterians have made to the mental, social, 
financial, and moral life of the earth. May we re- 
mind you that Dr. Palmer, moderator of the first 
Assembly, was a member of this synod? And that 
Dr. John N. Waddell, the first stated clerk, was 
from 1865 to 1874 Chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi at Oxford? And that, from 1898 to 1909, 
Dr. W. A. Alexander of Mississippi was stated clerk? 
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Home 
Misstons 





And from 1926 Dr. E. C. Scott of Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, and once pastor at Aberdeen, Mississippi, has 
been active in that office? 

No need to remind the present generation of the 
ruined and desolated condition of Mississippi in 
1865. But even then we looked beyond our borders 
and our problems at God’s great business, and the 
first missionaries of our Church to China in 1867 
were Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Inslee of Mississippi. Even 
in 1850 a defeatist complex seized the synod, and, 
due to the dissension between “old school” and “new 
school” orthodoxies, synod surrendered Mississippi 
College at Clinton to the Baptist Church. This is a 
chronicle, not a comment. 

Now, in 1871, discouraged minds see no hope for 
Oakland College which began 1830. Synod sold it 
to the state. It became Alcorn University for young 
colored men. But, after its debts were paid, $24,000 
was salvaged and used to establish Chamberlain- 
Hunt Academy at Port Gibson in 1879, where Major 
). W. Kennedy is still helping little boys to grow 
into big men in every way. Another famous school 
that folded up then was Zion Seminary at Seminary, 
Covington County, Mississippi. It was founded in 
1845 by Rev. Azariah Graves. Rev. Joseph Gibert 
cane from South Carolina to teach there. His son, 
Dr. Jere Gibert, practiced medicine at Shaw in the 
delta, and in 1893 a Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized in his home by Rev. John Shive. The third 
generation of Giberts is Col. J. M. Gibert, son of 
the physician, and an elder in the Cleveland church. 
Young Jere Gibert is the fourth. 

United with the debt-complex to help kill Oak- 
lnd College was the fearful yellow fever. So, in 
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Presbytery of Central Mississippi, about 1893. R. A. Bolling, Sr., at left end second row from top. Dr. J. B. Hutton, right 
end, top row. How many others can you identify? 


1873, when the four synods of Nashville, Memphis, 
Alabama, and Mississippi agreed on the famous 
PLAN OF UNION to concentrate on one central 
university, that meant also that LaGrange College 
in Tennessee was doomed. The ruined and ravaged 
remnants of Stewart College at Clarksville were 
selected, and Mississippi has been a partner in South- 
western ever since. In 1925 it re-opened in Memphis 
with exercises in PALMER HALL. The growth 
and progress of Southwestern constitute a modern 
miracle. Dr. Chas. E. Diehl, president, deserves un- 
bounded praise for his accomplishments there. This 
synod claims him because he was pastor at Green- 
ville and found his bride in the home of Col. Ireys. 
She has proven herself of untold value to Dr. Diehl 
and to Southwestern. 

We interrupt this educational saga to see home 
missions in action as an instance of the real forward } 
movement of our synod. In 1875 Col. H. S. Mc- 
Comb, president of the railroad which is now the 
Illinois Central, supported Rev. Robert Proctor as 
evangelist in the town they named for him. It was 
on January 3, 1875, that the preacher began. The 
Presbyterians built the First Presbyterian ‘Church 
and first church in town. On February 22, they or- 
ganized informally. Officially on December 15, 
1876, Rev. R. Q. Mallard of the Presbytery of New 
Orleans completed the organization with fifteen 
members. Their first report to presbytery, on April 
12, 1878, shows: Elders 1, deacons 0, members 12, 
non-resident 17. Salary $31.00, and benevolences 
$8.00—total $39.00. 

In 1936 McComb has some 400 members wor- 
shipping in a $70,000 church and contributing last 
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year $9,200. Did it pay? But McComb marches on. 
In 1911 or 1912 the J. J. White Lumber Company 
moved its mill to Columbia. In 1913, R. A. Bolling 
went during vacation from Louisville Seminary and 
gathered together nineteen Presbyterians. He came 
back in 1914, after graduation, to become their pas- 
tor. They built a church. He left them in 1916 
with fifty-five members. In 1936 an elder of the 
Columbia church, Hon. Hugh White, son of Capt. 
J. J. White of McComb, is Governor of Mississippi. 
Shall we call our splendid governor a dividend on 
home mission investment? Well, as additional 
dividend, consider the J. J. White Memorial Church 
Building at McComb, and the Helen White Memo- 
rial Dormitory at Belhaven College, and other 
benefactions on large scale to foreign missions, to 
Southwestern and elsewhere. The writer is happy 
to remember that his own name is so early associated 
with the Columbia church. And once a month there 
came a check from presbytery’s treasurer of Home 
Missions at Hazlehurst. Dr. Samuel Craighead Cald- 
well signed the checks. 

In 1877 occurs the beginnings of organized Presby- 
terianism in Smith County. The August, 1935, Sur- 
VEY gave a splendid account of it by Mrs. Lora Camp- 
bell Watson. Home missions again reaching folks 
for God. Churches were organizing in many places 
then. 

In 1893 Miss Elizabeth Watson opened a school 
for girls in her home in Holly Springs. She called 
it Maury Institute. In 1891 it became North Missis- 
sippi Presbyterian College, and later Mississippi 
Synodical College in 1903. 

In 1891 Dr. T. W. Raymond was an evangelist of 
the Synod of Memphis. He held a two-weeks revival 
in Clarksdale, Mississippi, and organized a church. 
North Mississippi Presbytery sent Rev. J. F. Floyd 
as stated supply. Also in 1891 Dr. Raymond became 
president of the Holly Springs school. Today it has 
buildings worth over $100,000 and an endowment 
of some $16,000. 

July 7, 1935, Dr. Raymond dedicated at Clarks- 
dale a church costing over $36,000, with 291 mem- 
bers after ninety-two of their number had formed 
the Second Presbyterian Church there. Under the 
fruitful ministry of twelve years given by Dr. Cecil 
Van Meter Crabb, they gave $166,000, of which 
$62,852 went to benevolences. How is that for 
dividends? 

Back on the date line 1884 echoed the first loco- 
motive whistle on the Y. & M. V. Railroad from 
Memphis to New Orleans. An empire opens in the 
delta. In 1885 Central Mississippi Institute for girls 
opens at French Camp. Mr. J. S. Colmery is prin- 
cipal. Our beloved Dr. C. P. Colmery of Edwards 
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December, 1936 


is his son and has been pastor of that church for 
forty-eight years. In 1886 French Camp Academy 
for boys opens with Professor and Mrs. J. A. San- 
derson in charge. The two schools later merged. 

In 1887 Miss Dowd went from this synod to Japan. 
In 1892 our Korean mission opened, and I think of 
Kelly Unger of West Point, Paul and Curtis Crane of 
Yazoo City, and others from Mississippi who are 
there. Only God’s arithmetic can evaluate their 
work. 

In 1893 Rev. G. E. Chandler, an evangelist of 
synod, originated a church and manse-erection fund, 
later called the Chandler Fund, and still operating to 
serve home mission points. Dr. L. T. Fitzhugh 
opened that year Belhaven College at Jackson as a 
private school for girls. Today it is our school and 
developing greatly. An old history of Mississippi, 
written in 1892, gives these population figures then: 
Vicksburg 13,373; Meridian 10,624; Natchez 10,101; 
Greenville 6,658, and Jackson 5,920. How different 
today. Jackson now has more people than the first 
five towns had then. And there are nearly 2,000 
Presbyterians in Jackson in four churches. 

In 1894 Central Church of Jackson was born. On 
their fortieth birthday they dedicated a building 
costing over $75,000, and celebrated the eighteenth 
year of the pastorate of Dr. R. E. Hough. They 
have nearly 800 members. 

In 1896 Dr. J. B. Hutton came to Jackson from 
Durant. The First Church was organized 1837. Dr. 
Hutton is known through the Assembly and a 
memorial centennial volume of the First Church 
should be written. Their gifts and service cannot be 
numbered. 

The Palmer Orphanage was established by First 
Presbyterian Church of Columbus. Rev. B. F. 
Bedinger was its first superintendent. It is now 
supported by the synods of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

In 1897, following two years visitation from time 
to time by Rev. A. B. Coit of Enterprise to six 
Presbyterians at Laurel, Rev. Robert Morton, 
Synod’s Evangelist, held a brief revival service and 
organized a church with eleven members and no 
officers. By 1900 Laurel was a new sawmill town 
of some 3,000 people, largely Negroes. The church 
called Rev. R. L. Campbell for full time. In 1917 
Rev. Grayson L. Tucker, graduate of Union Semi- 
nary, was called. Also Rev. P. W. McClintock, 
former missionary to China, was elected business 
administrator and director of education and music 
and organist. This has ever been one of the best- 
organized and most smoothly functioning churches 
in the synod. In 1924 Mr. L. C. Eastman offered 
them $100,000 to erect a new building if they would 
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give an equal amount. They did. And today over 
500 members worship in this lovely building, which 
is endowed with $25,000 also. It seems a long way 
back to the time when a home mission evangelist 
organized a church of eleven members in Laurel. 
Just another proof of the value and necessity of 
continuous sustained home mission effort if we 
would advance. 

In 1912 the synod had permitted the women to 
organize along presbyterial and synodical lines. The 
amazing history of their progress and accomplish- 
ment has been assembled in a volume by Mrs. Myrtle 
Graham Hicks of Cleveland, who was formerly 
president of the synodical. Her twin sister, Mrs. 
Ivy G. Hill, was a charter member of Cleveland 
Church. These girls were born and reared at Abbe- 
ville, near Oxford, which is still a home mission 
church of our presbytery. Abbeville gave Professor 
R. M. Good to the School of the Ozarks and a Negro 
bishop to the Methodist Church. We would truly 
need a book to relate the development of Woman’s 
Work in this synod. 

Some say our synod is over-loaded educationally. 
Irather think it is insufficiently undergirded enthu- 
siastically. In 1913, at Laurel, synod decided to con- 
solidate all its schools under one central manage- 
ment. There was a spring meeting of synod in 
Jackson in 1914. At the November meeting, 1914, 
in Brookhaven, this plan was perfected and fully 
adopted and has functioned since then. In 1901 the 
synod owned no school. The presbyteries carried on 
the educational work. In 1914 this consolidation 
gave synod Belhaven College, Mississippi Synodical 
College, Chamberlain Hunt Academy, French Camp, 
and Chickasaw Schools. Dr. M. E. Melvin, our first 
Superintendent of Schools, reported then property 
worth $300,000 and endowment of $100,000, mak- 
Ing a total of $400,000. ‘Today our balance sheet is 
just short of $2,000,000 on our properties and endow- 
ments. Multiplied by five in twenty-two years with 
three depressions. 


In 1911 our synod gave $190,330 to all causes. We 
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Lert— 
First Presbyterian 
Church, Laurel, 
Mississippi 


RicHT— 
First Presbyterian 
Church, Natchez, 
Mississippi. Organ- 
ized 1817. 





hit the top in 1927 with $738,901. We hit bottom in 
1933, when we gave only $345,986. The years 1934 
and 1935 showed increases, and I think this year 
shows an improvement also. Debts on churches and 
manses have been greatly reduced lately and we are 
hopeful. 

At one time we had our home mission work done 
by synod, but now it is under the various presby- 
teries. North Mississippi Presbytery has Dr. Homer 
McLain as Superintendent of Home Missions. The 
men of the presbytery contribute to his salary. And 
right here seems to be the key to our future prog- 
ress. Somehow a way must be found to inform and 
interest the men of our churches in the work of the 
Church. 

Our young people’s conferences each summer at 
Belhaven College, conducted by Mr. R. L. Landis, 
are among the best anywhere. The adult con- { 
ferences should be better attended. 

As we remember the names of Stratton, Grafton, 
Caldwell, Haman, Alexander, Mecklin, and others, 
our hearts are thrilled. But we are thinking of a 
contribution North Carolina made to us, a man from 
Waxhaw named Robert Lee Walkup. In June-1906 
he became pastor at Gloster. He married Clara 
Barney Robinson, whom death claimed a year later. 
Walkup went to Brookhaven. From there to Jack- 
son, promoting Synod’s Home Missions—then be- 
came secretary to the Assembly’s Systematic Benef- 
icence Committee and moved to Montreat. He 
married the second time Margaret Caldwell of 
Senatobia. He attended synod at Jackson in 1918, 
and shortly thereafter died at Centerville. 

This man Walkup had the heart of the matter. 
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He started The Mississippi Visitor at Brookhaven as 
a presbyterial paper. It is the organ of synod now. 
He was one of the first trustees of Belhaven. He 
helped arrange for laymen to supply the vacant pul- 
pits in synod. He helped bring Wade C. Smith be- 
fore the public. He put stewardship on a truly 
spiritual and Scriptural basis, and spread the E. M. C. 
widely. He crowded much into his twelve-years 
service. 


He loved God and his fellowman. He saw their 
need of Christ. He knew the gospel was humanity’s 
only hope. His own heart being on fire for God, 
he fired with holy enthusiasm the hearts of his fel- 
lows. He could organize and he could lead, and 
men loved to follow him. Our prayer today is that 
God will either give us another Walkup or else put 
a spirit like his into other hearts. 


I believe with Babson that revival is coming. I 
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think that many others besides Henry Link will 
stage a Return To Religion. And | sincerely trust 
that the Synod of Mississippi may use the well-set-up 
church machinery she has to give the gospel of 
Christ to this state and also to the world. I am 
willing to rest the worth of home missions on the 
results accomplished since 1861 in our synod. The 
pity is that we have not done more of it. 

I think it true that the depression did not develop 
this business of dodging responsibility and con- 
sequences and work and hardship. It revealed it in 
human nature. The world today is needing this old- 
fashioned rock-ribbed tough Calvinism of the 
Huguenots and of the Dutch and of the Scotch. 
The psychologists have found a lot of long names 
for laziness and cowardice and dishonesty and 
sponging on other people. The Bible bunched it 
all under the name of SIN. And the gospel is the 
only cure. Let us be up and at our business. 





Home Missions in the Synod of Oklahoma 


By W. B. Morrison* 


HEN the Presbyterian Church in the United 

States had its birth at Augusta, Georgia, in 

December, 1861, there was no Synod of 
Oklahoma—indeed there was no Oklahoma, the 
territory now included within this synod’s bounds 
being a portion of what was known as the Indian 
country, or more specifically Indian Territory. 
Each of the tribes then inhabiting this country was 
in a way a sovereign nation. From the viewpoint of 
the Church it was foreign territory, and those sent 
to carry the gospel into those parts were foreign 
missionaries. 

The period from 1830 to 1840 saw most of the 
Five Civilized Tribes moved from east of the Missis- 
sippi and resettled west of Arkansas and north of the 
Red River. With them had come the veteran mis- 
sionaries who had patiently preached and taught the 
gospel to the Indians in Georgia, Alabama, ‘and 
Mississippi. While all of the older Protestant bodies 
were engaged in this work, the first and most active 
body was the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, organized in New England early 
in the nineteenth century, and pioneers in modern 
missionary endeavor. This Board was supported 
chiefly by Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and the 
Dutch Reformed bodies. The great majority of the 


*William B. Morrison, Lit. D., is Professor of History in the 
Southeastern State Teachers’ College, Durant, Oklahoma. He is the 
author of The Red Man’s Trail, home mission study book in 1932. 


men and women who came to the Indian country 
were Presbyterians, however. When the slavery con- 
troversy became heated after 1835, the American 
Board fell into the hands of rabid abolitionists, who 
insisted that their missionaries should take an active 
part in opposing slavery in their respective fields. 
Though the great majority of the missionaries were 
natives of New England or of other portions of the 
North, they with practical unanimity refused to take 
part in this sectional struggle or to have anything to 
do with the fight against slavery. The result was that 
before 1860 the American Board withdrew from the 
Choctaw country, surrendering their work to the 
Old School Presbyterian Church. 

In 1861, when the great schism came, there were 
two presbyteries within the present bounds of 
Oklahoma—Indian Presbytery and Creek Presby- 
tery. Creek Presbytery disappeared with the war 
period, but Indian Presbytery persists to this day. 
They were both missionary bodies with not a self- 
supporting church within their bounds. The white 
ministers were all missionaries, supported by and re 
porting to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. J. Leighton Wilson visited 
the territory in the fall of 1860 and made a very 
favorable report of conditions as they then existed. 

Next year the storm burst, with war madness 
everywhere. The Indian Presbyteries remained with 
the South. I read from the original minute book of 
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Lert— 
Rev. Cyrus Kings- 
bury, D.D., pioneer 
missionary to the 
Indians and com- 
missioner from 
Indian Presbytery 
to the General As- 
sembly in Augusta, 
December 1861 


RigHt— 
Rev. W.J.B. Lloyd 
and wife, who for 
forty-six years were 
missionaries to the 
Choctaws. Mr. 
Lloyd was the first 
Moderator of the 
Synod of Oklahoma 


Indian Presbytery this formal act of protest against 
the action of the General Assembly in Philadelphia: 


“Therefore the Indian Presbytery, in session at Boggy 
Depot, Choctaw Nation, September 14, 1861, do solemnly 
protest against the above action of the General Assembly, 
and do hereby withdraw our ecclesiastical relation to the 
said General Assembly, and hold ourselves in readiness to 
unite with a Southern General Assembly whenever such an 
Assembly shall be formed.” 


When the Southern Assembly was formed at 
Augusta, there were present from the Indian country 
Dr. Cyrus Kingsbury of Indian Presbytery and Rev. 
R. M. Loughridge of Creek Presbytery as commis- 
sioners, and, in an unofficial capacity, Rev. Allen 
Wright, one of the most distinguished Indian preach- 
ers of the Choctaw Tribe. Upon recommendation 
of Dr. J. Leighton Wilson, the Southern Assembly 
assumed full responsibility for the work ‘among the 
Indians and planned an even larger. program. It is 
interesting to know that, while much handicapped 
by the war, which was even more blighting in its 
effect here than in some other sections, many of the 
churches remained open during the entire period 
from 1861 to 1865, and the records of Indian Presby- 
tery show that this body met at least once each year 
of the war. 

The work for the Indian country fell upon evil 
days during the dreary period of reconstruction and 
for many years therafter. By 1870 the old heroes of 
the Indian mission, Dr. Kingsbury, Cyrus Byington, 
and Ebenezer Hotchkin had passed to their final 
teward. It was difficult to obtain new recruits, and 
for some years ground was steadily lost. However, 
during the period from 1870 to 1890, several noble 
and faithful men took up the work for the Indians. 
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Among them should be mentioned W. J. B. Lloyd, 
Joseph Parker Gibbons, John J. Read, and Calvin 
Ralston, all of whom gave the remainder of their 
lives to missionary work within the present bounds 
of Oklahoma Synod. Our Assembly, struggling with 
the effects of war, and with the all-prevailing poverty 
that paralyzed much of its efforts, was not able to 
do much for the poor Indians. No wonder we had 
to divide the Indian work with the U. S. A. Church. 
Even then we could not fully man the field. Mr. 
Gibbons, mentioned above, first visited the Choctaw 
Nation about 1872, and heard the plea of an aged 
Indian in about these words: “Why don’t they send 
us more men? Why don’t you tell them back there 
how badly we want them, and how earnestly we 
plead for more preachers and teachers?” P 
About a decade before the close of the nineteenth 
century, Indian missions was transferred to the’ 
Committee of Home Missions, and in 1891 Indian 
Presbytery was transferred from the Synod of 
Arkansas to the Synod of Texas, where it remained 
until the Synod of Oklahoma was constituted. 
With the opening of the new century, many 
changes took place in the territory. Hundreds of 
thousands of white people broke the barriers and 
poured into the country. Thus there came to be a 
crying need to evangelize the adventurous whites as 
well as the Indians. Towns and cities sprang up 
everywhere. Gradually churches were established 
in many of the towns, and by 1993 it was thought 
best to establish a presbytery more particularly for: 
the whites of the towns in eastern Indian Territory. 
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The writer was present on May 2, 1893, when the 
Presbytery of Durant was formed, and had the 
honor of being the first elder commissioner to the 
General Assembly which met that year at the place 
of his birth, Lexington, Virginia. Western Okla- 
homa was developing with even greater rapidity 
during this same period, and, in the spring of 1907, 
a third presbytery was set up at Mangum, thus pre- 
paring the way for the erection of a new synod. On 
November 16, 1907, there ceased to be any Indian or 
Oklahoma Territory, and the new state of Okla- 
homa sprung into existence full-grown, for she had 
more than a million inhabitants. 

In answer to overtures from the three presbyteries 
and the Synod of Texas, the General Assembly, 
meeting at Greensboro, North Carolina, in 1908, 
erected the Synod of Oklahoma, and the new synod 
had its first meeting at Durant, October 7, 1908, its 
first moderator being the veteran missionary to the 
Indians, Rev. W. J. B. Lloyd. Of those who helped 
organize this synod, few now survive, and only two 
of them, so far as the writer knows, still reside 
within the bounds of the synod—Dr. Erskine 
Brantly of Antlers and Dr. Ebenezer Hotchkin 
(grandson of the early missionary of the same 
name), who still lives at Durant. 

Throughout its entire existence the Synod of 
Oklahoma has been preéminently a home mission 
synod. During all the early portion of the synod’s 
existence, great multitudes of Oklahoma people 
were unchurched, and the state furnished a smaller 
percentage of even nominal church members than 
any other American commonwealth. During the 
first three years, or until 1910, the home mission 
work of the synod was directed from Atlanta 
through a Superintendent, Rev. W. T. Matthews of 
South Carolina. Mr. Matthews was an untiring 
worker, especially along the lines of opening up 
new fields and establishing churches, and his labors 
in Oklahoma will not soon be forgotten. 

However, after three years of a strongly central- 
ized administration, the synod in session at Marietta, 
in October, 1910, voted to return the home mission 
work to the several presbyteries, to be conducted by 
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an executive committee in each presbytery. Under 
this system the work was vigorously pressed 
through the employment of a pastor-evangelist in 
each of the white presbyteries. 

In 1914 synod decided to return to a more unified 
program, and erected a Committee on Evangelism 
and Home Missions, of which Dr. E. Brantly was 
made chairman. This committee selected Rev. J. 
M. Clark of Shawnee as Superintendent of Evangel- 
ism and Home Missions. After Mr. Clark left the 
state, the late Dr. R. A. Brown for some time served 
Arkansas and Oklahoma jointly as evangelist. 

During recent years the synod’s work has been 
carried on through an Executive Committee of 
Home Missions. For a number of years Dr. E. J. 
Latham of Oklahoma City was chairman of this 
committee. Upon his death, Rev. Chris Matheson of 
Shawnee was selected, and still holds this important 
position. The field superintendent and evangelist, 
who has served very efficiently now for many years, 
is Dr. William A. Rolle, who entered this work 
from the pastorate at Hugo. 

The Synod of Oklahoma has throughout its ex- 
istence taken much interest in the educational work 
within its bounds. For many years it has selected the 
Board of Trustees for Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege at Durant and has assisted in the financing of this 
institution. It has also maintained a similar vital in- 
terest in the Goodland Orphanage and School near 
Hugo. It likewise elects members to the boards of 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas; the Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas; and the 
Southwestern Home and School at Itasca, Texas. 
Among the men still living who have played an im- 
portant part in the work of this synod should be 
mentioned Rev. 

C. C. Anderson, 
now of Alabama; 
Rev. E. H. Mose- 
ley, forsome years 
pastor of the First 
Presbyterian 
Church of Gaines- 
ville, Texas; Dr. 


Brantly, Nestor of 


Lert—Old Rock Church, Wheelock— 
1846. It sas built by Alfred Wright, 


missionary who came out with the 
Choctaws in 1832. It is the oldest standing 
church of any denomination in Oklahoma 
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Erskine Brantly, now eighty-six years of age, but still 
preaching at Antlers every Sabbath; Dr. Ebenezer 
Hotchkin of Durant, pastor of Caddo and Colbert 
churches, and part-time evangelist, Rev. J. W. 
Moseley of Duncan, now retired, from the active 
ministry, but well-known throughout the Church 
for his vigorous and facile pen; and finally, Dr. 
R. M. Firebaugh, the successor of W. J. B. Lloyd, 
who is as useful and as much beloved among the 
Oklahoma Indians as any of the old missionaries 
ever were. 

With all that has been accomplished, Oklahoma 
has still a virgin field, “white unto the harvest.” The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States has its dis- 
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tinct place and its own responsibility. I know of no 
better way to close this article than to quote from 
Rev. J. W. Moseley, in Oklahoma Trails, as follows: 
“The [Oklahoma] churches in 1909 were only ex- 
periments; now, most of the sixty are certainties. 
Then, Atlanta was the only hope; now, self-help is 
the principle of support. The outlook for Presby- 
terianism was never better, and the hopeful visualize 
a growing and commanding synod. ‘In the name of 
the Lord’ let the synod take possession of the Pres- 
byterian part of this great commonwealth that it 
may bring thousands to Christ in the homeland, and 
send hundreds of its members into the four conti- 
nents of Presbyterian responsibility.” 





Our Mexican Work in Texas 


By ABRAHAM FERNANDEZ* 


HE blessed work that 
our beloved Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., 
has been doing for the 
evangelization of the Span- 
ish-speaking people in Texas 
is a silent work. Due to its 
silentness, such a work 
would pass unnoticed by 
those who only turn their 
eyes and ears toward the 
places of noise, pomp, and 
ostentation. But not so by 
those that know how to 
stop to contemplate the 
silent impulsion of life, that 
by the magic breath of 
spring changes the arid and gray fields into ex- 
uberant flower-gardens of glorious florescence. 
God brought forth the men that pleased Him to 
begin this humble and silent work. Men such as 
H. B. Pratt, W. S. Scott, R. D. Campbell, and others 
whose names are written in the Book of Life. These 
men, knowing the immense worth of such a work, 
have consecrated their lives to it as the most beloved 
and precious thing. I ,have heard them say that if 
they were young again and had their life work to 
choose, they would choose the same: the evangel- 
ation of the Mexican people in the U. S. A. 
The evangelization and education of the Mexican 
people in Texas has been and still is a work of faith, 
of love, and of sacrifice. With a handful of dollars 


Mr.H.T. Marroquin who 

represented Mexico in the 

Jerusalem Missionary 
Conference of 1928 


*Rev. Abraham Fernandez is pastor of the Mexican Presbyterian 
Church in Del Rio, Texas. 


given him by Western Texas Presbytery, Rev. H. B. 
Pratt established in his own home at Laredo a hum- 
ble School of the Prophets. That was in 1896. From 
this school, the first three preachers (the writer be- 
ing one of them) went out to the work in Texas. 
From that time to the present date the Lord has 
richly blessed our work. Today we have twenty- 
five workers in the entire field. 


It is true that, on visiting all the field, we can no- 
tice the poverty and privations through which our 
devoted workers and their consecrated wives are 
passing, a situation we would like with all our heart 
to remedy. But it is also true that these privations, 
that might intimidate others and make them abandon 
the ranks, have tempered our workers. We see them 
in their places, year after year, preaching the Good 
Tidings with joy, and singing their missionary 


Junior Sunday ‘school of the Mexican Presbyterian Church 
in Del Rio, Texas—Superintendent, Abraham Fernandez, Jr. 
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The late Rev. H. B. Pratt and wife. He founded the Bible 
Training School at Laredo in 1896 


hymns with radiant faces, filling their churches with 
enthusiasm. 

With how much joy and with what satisfaction 
and gratitude to our God and Father do we recall 
the names of persons and of whole families who for- 
merly lived in the dense darkness of idolatry and of 
sin, and who were brought into the marvelous light 
of the sons of God by our instrumentality. What a 
long list could we make with the names of persons 
who, while living without God and without hope in 
the world, were “plucked out of the burning as fire- 
brands.” Now many of them are already enjoying 
the company of the redeemed, and many more re- 
joice with the saints in our Christian assemblies, 
where they testify of the joy that fills their souls, 
cleansed in the blood of the Lamb. 

Only eternity wll reveal the immense good that 
our beloved Presbyterian Church is doing to the 
Mexican people in Texas. Without the work of 
evangelization done by our Church through her de- 
voted ministers, and without the educational work 
done by our worthy schools, Pres.-Mex. and Tex.- 
Mex., through their consecrated leaders and 
teachers, many, many families that are today hon- 
orable, influential, and worthy, would have remained 
in complete oblivion. Many, many families would 
have remained in the most complete ignorance, in 
the saddest inutility, and, which is still worse, in 
the glacial coldness of a religious indifference, not 
feeling in their souls the ardent and regenerating kiss 
of the Sun of justice, the Sun of our souls. 

How our heart is filled with joy when we call 
the roll of our well-educated young men and young 
women who have their university degrees. And we 
repeat: Trevino, Ramirez, Cavazos, Ayala, Rod- 
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riguez, Rios, Benavides, Rivas, Fernandez, etc., etc., 
But at this same moment we feel that some bitter 
drops fall into our cup of joy when we think that 
many of the sons and daughters of our ministers 
have not continued with their higher studies because 
of the lack of means. Oh, that noble hearts and gen- 
erous hands would make a small fund to help in the 
education of our youth who have talent and high 
aspirations! What money could be better spent than 
that which is spent in the education of our Chris- 
tion youth, and in the evangelization of the Spanish- 
speaking people in the great state of Texas? 


Dear English-speaking brethren, you who know 
how to undertake grand and gigantic enterprises, you 
who have won fame around the world for entering 
with faith and valor into the most daring enterprises, 
put your interest in the redemption and elevation of 
my beloved people who live with your people, and 
who know how to be thankful for every benefit that 
they receive. 


I fear that many persons do not give due impor- 
tance to the evangelization of the Mexicans in 
Texas, because they do not know the reach and mag- 
nitude of such work. On account of this, I wish to 
say a few words about it. 


We must remember that, besides the progress 
and advance of our Mexican church in Texas, a 
great good has been done to the church in the Re- 
public of Mexico. During my present vacation, I 
have visited several congregations in the state of 
Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Durango, San Luis Potosi, 
Morelos, and the Federal District. In most of these 
congregations and churches I have found families 
who were evangelized in Texas, and several of them 
are rendering good services in their respective 
churches. Mr. H. T. Marroquin, the Secretary of 
the American Bible Society in Mexico, spent his 
youth in Texas. He made his profession of faith at 
the age of twelve, in 1903, when the writer was pas- 
tor of the church in San Antonio. He is one of the 
most active and consecrated elders of the National 
Presbyterian Church in Mexico City. He is also the 
actual Vice-Moderator of the National Presbyterian 
Synod in Mexico. Several others could be mentioned 
if space permitted. 


I also had the pleasure of attending the sessions of 
the National Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
Mexico, and there I recognized not less than half a 
dozen workers who had spent their early years of 
Christian training in our church in Texas. We all 
know that, during the years of economic depression, 
thousands of Mexican families returned from the 
United States to Mexico, carrying in their hearts the 
seed of the gospel. In this way, by evangelizing my 
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ople in Texas, we are helping in the evangelization 
of Mexico. 

We who, by divine mercy, have had the privilege 
of evangelizing several couples and of receiving them 
into the church; we who have baptized their chil- 
dren, whom we have later instructed and confirmed 
in the faith; we who have united these in holy matri- 
mony and in due time have baptized their chil- 
dren, are in intimate relations with them. We are 
interested in their development, and we have the 
work of the Kingdom nearer to our hearts than 
anything else in life. 

That is why, in the name of our Master and Re- 
deemer who said, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” we come to 
beg of you who love His cause to generously care 
for and support the blessed and holy work of the 
evangelization of our people. 

The fact cannot be hid from my readers that, dur- 
ing the present times when the nations are desper- 
ately fighting each other to solve their many prob- 
lems, to establish the public order, and to orient 
themselves anew, the South and Central American 
republics have their eyes set on Mexico and the Mex- 
icans. During these days when a new conflagration 
in the old world is menacing us, formidable and de- 
structive, these republics do not wish to see them- 
selves involved in such a catastrophe, that is why 
they look to Mexico for an example. 

Because of this fact, and knowing that there is no 
solution to these problems without Christ and His 
principles, the greatest contribution that can be 
made to the Mexican people, and one that will re- 
bound in benefit to all the American continent, is 








































tian ideology. Thus the soul of my people and of 
my race will be remodeled with the sublime princi- 
ples of Christianity, and they will be made a new 
people with a new orientation and a new conception 
of life. 

If, on account of the actual circumstances, not 
much evangelistic work can be done in Mexico, we 
have all the privileges and opportunities here in 
Texas to evangelize the Mexican people. Listen at- 
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tentatively. The Mexican people, who may live here 
for generations, will still be Mexican in heart and 
soul, and once evangelized will greatly influence the 
destiny of their country. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S., take advantage 
of the opportunity that God gives you to contribute 
to the redemption of a people and of a race that 
has not yet seen its hour to rise and manifest itself 
before the world. But, when this hour is come, the 
Mexican people will play an important role in the 
destiny of the new world. 


The state of Texas is very large; the Spanish- 
speaking people are very numerous; the activities of 
the Roman Catholic priests have multiplied as never 
before, since they have been hampered in their work 
in Mexico. The intensified communistic propa- 
ganda, with all its disorders, is menacing and dis- 
astrous. So we, who have in our hands the marve- 
lous remedy of the gospel for all these evils, must 
apply it without rest. We must put out the seed of 
the Word, trusting that it will give its fruit, for 
the wise God says, “Jt shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 


The earthly resources upon which we rely in 
Texas Mexican Presbytery for such a great work 
are very meager. The number of workers is very 
small, and many of us are growing old. We need to 
prepare workers, we need more resources, we need 
more literature for propaganda. We have an im- 
mediate and a very urgent need of an evangelist or 
two who could give all their time and energy to 
visiting the whole field and to conducting evangel- 
istic campaigns. 

We deeply thank God for what he has permitted 
us to do in behalf of the Mexican people in Texas, 
but there is much more to be done. We must always 
remember the words of God to his servant Joshua: 
“7 ayill not fail thee, nor forsake thee. Be strong and . 
of a good courage.” Also the words of Shechaniah 
to Ezra, “Arise; for this matter belongeth unto thee; 
we also will be with thee: be of good courage, and 
do it.” 


















ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—-November 1, 1935.............. $91,365.00 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—November 1, 1936 


Increase for seven months...... 


94,331.00 


Week-Day Religion 


By Joun Lirtie* 


Cooking School—Outgrowth of a $5.00 gift, 35 years ago 


Ree six consecutive days the thermometer had 
registered 100 degrees, when three visitors (two 

from Tennessee and one from Ohio) walked 
into our building, and at the same time the postman 
handed me a letter reading: “Please write me a stir- 
ring and gripping article, that has heart interest in it 
which will make its appeal to our people throughout 
the churches.” 

As I took these visitors on a tour of inspection 
through our building, I said, “What is there about 
this institution that is inspiring on a sweltering day 
like this?” Without a moment’s hesitation one vis- 
itor said, “Everyone is enthusiastic about what he is 
doing.” And the second visitor said, “The courtesy 
of your pupils. Before I took my seat, a little girl 
came over and handed me a fan.” The third visitor 
spoke up and said, “Everytime I come (this is my 
third visit) the building looks larger, and you seem 
to have more in attendance.” 

It was extremely gratifying that two perfect 
strangers could see, on their first visit, that there was 
some living force in our group of employed and vol- 
unteer workers that would attract to our Vacation 
Church School, during this scorching heat, two hun- 
dred and fifty children, and fill these children with 
enthusiasm for the task in which they were engaged. 

On the Sunday previous, with the thermometer 
registering 104, there were 375 in the Sunday school. 
At the evening service I heard five women delegates, 
who had attended the Colored Woman’s Confer- 
ence, make reports, and I was impressed with the 
earnestness and vividness with which they told of 
what they had learned about better methods of Sun- 


*Rev. John Little, D.D., 
Colored Missions, Louisville, Ky. 


is Superintendent of the Presbyterian 


day-school work, and the inspiring ideals they had 
received from the messages of visiting speakers. The 
practical display of different forms of handiwork, 
completed at the conference, as models to be used 
in the Vacation Church School and clubs of young 
people, was very remarkable. One delegate gave a 
comprehensive review of a course of Bible study, 
and the program was concluded by this remark from 
a delegate, “I understand the Bible better than | 
ever did before.” The delegates had attended the 
conference with the determined purpose of improv- 
ing themselves, and their reports were conclusive 
evidence that they had made profitable use of their 
time during the conference period. 


Wuat I Saw In ONE WEEK 


The best way I know to present the activities of 
the Presbyterian Colored Missions is to tell just what 
I have seen during the past week. 

As I come into the building at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing, when the doors are opened, a living stream of 
250 boys and girls pours into the assembly room for 
the Vacation Church School. At the sound of the 
whistle, they stop for a moment and salute the 
American Flag and the Christian Flag and sing one 
verse each of “The Star Spangled Banner” and 
“Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” 

The different groups then file into the Beginners’ 
Department, the Primary Department, the Junior 
Department, and the Intermediate Department of 
the school, and each group has its period of worship, 
at which the children’s minds are turned to their 
Father in heaven, and they are led to pour out their 
hearts in songs of praise. There is an atmosphere of 
joy in the building, created by Christian leaders who 
inspire these children in their worship period. 

For an hour and a half the different departments 
all engage in some form of handiwork, and hundreds 
of useful and attractive articles are made. As these 
go forth into the homes, they bring a more abundant 
life into these homes of the community. 

At 11:30 A. M. the school assembles as a whole. 
The program is enriched by the different depart- 
ments on alternate days presenting some simple skit 
which shows how they have spent their morning. 
All heads are bowed in thanksgiving and, with a 
parting hymn of praise, the school files out, healthier 
and happier because they have spent the morning in 
the elevating atmosphere of one of the buildings of 
the Presbyterian Colored Missions. 


Nursery SCHOOL 
While I see the Vacation Church School going on 
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in one building, in another neighborhood another 
roup of children, “between the ages of two and 
five,” gather for the Nursery School. They spend 
the morning under the care of trained teachers who 
ive instruction in simple handiwork, supervise their 
play, furnish them a lunch, put them to bed for an 
hour’s nap, and send them home healthy and happy. 











PLAYGROUND 


During the afternoon, the playground is open, and 
boys and girls, under the watchful eye of a Christian 
leader, are enjoying the swings and the sand-pile 
and the slides, or playing table games in the shelter- 
room. Hi 

Woman’s AUXILIARY 


One night, as I approached one of the buildings, I 
found a group of women seated on the steps of the 
church, and naturally supposed they were waiting 
for the others to gather. I said to the group, in a 
joking way, “What is the gossip that is to be dis- 
cussed at the night meeting?” They replied, “We 
are not having a meeting tonight, but we are going 
to see Mr. Blank, who has been sick for sometime, 
and we are taking him a little present.” 

There were, in the group, three widows, one 
mother of eight children, and one woman whose 
husband was in very good circumstances, who had 
brought her car to take the party for the visit. The 
next day I met a member of the party and inquired 
about their expedition. With a smiling face she 
said, “We had a lovely time. They seemed so glad 
to see us. Before we left, we gave him $5.00 which 
we had made up.” This was just one of the many 
things I heard of that the various circles in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary are doing in the community, vis- 
ng the sick and sympathizing and sharing with 
them. 





























PRAYER MEETING 


As usual on a hot night, I attended prayer meeting 
out of a sense of duty, but, when I came home, I 
was glad that I had spent the hour in the house of 
God. The theme discussed was “Jacob’s Vision,” and 
the idea emphasized was that not only was there a 
“stairway leading to heaven,” but also, on that stair- 
way, the angels were constantly coming down, 
bringing blessings from heaven into this world. Six 
or eight members made sentence-prayers, and, in 
answer to those prayers, blessings came down from 
heaven to the hearts of those who had gathered. It 
was a live prayer meeting for a July night! 


















SUNDAY SERVICES 
Our work was started with a Sunday afternoon 
Sunday school, and two Sunday afternoon Sunday 
schools have been maintained throughout the years. 
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I often wonder why seven hundred colored children 
come, particularly during the very hot weather, to 
take part in these afternoon Sunday schools. The 
only explanation I can give is that they find some- 
thing that satisfies their souls. The greatest joy of 
the service has been the association, throughout the 
years, with the noble group of consecrated white 
men and women who dedicate their Sunday after- 
noons to this particular form of Christian activity. 
It is a rare privilege to take part with them in this 
ministry and to promote a work which, for thirty- 
eight years, has brought a continuous stream of Liv- 
ing Water into the life of the community. 

Out of these Sunday schools have grown two 
churches, and there is preaching on Sunday morn- 
ing and on Sunday evening. The number drops off 
somewhat in the summer months but, on the whole, 
the attendance is good. Four groups of young peo- 
ple gather on Sunday evenings for their vesper serv- 
ice, and the leaders who have taken part have found 
a response from these young people which has made 
their efforts amply worth while. 


INVESTMENTS 


This work would not have been possible had it 
not been for some Christian men and women who 
feel that their money is well expended when con- 
tributed to such a cause. The trouble has been that 
we have never found enough people who can give 
numerous small gifts to make our income adequate, 
or enough people with large means who realize that 
the institution is worthy of munificent gifts.’ 

People might be interested to know how wonder- 
fully some gifts have been used. Take, for instance, 
the chairs in our institution, and there are more than 
a thousand of them. It has been a constant problem 
to provide enough chairs. It was true in 1898, and 
it is still true in 1936. 

I remember a lady who, thirty-seven years ago, | 
handed me $2.00 saying, “This will not buy many 
chairs, but it may help.” In that instance, I took the 
two dollars and knelt in prayer and asked God to 
bless it. The next day I heard of an opera-house 
that was selling off its chairs, and I bought forty at 
three cents each, and then paid a man sixty cents to 
haul them to our building. 

In 1929, we had just erected a building at Hancock 
and Roselane and there were no chairs in the Junior 
Department. I mentioned the fact to a friend and 
she asked me what they cost. I told her a dollar 
apiece. She handed me $50.00, and the chairs were 
soon in the room. The average attendance has now 
grown, in this room, to about eighty children, and 
for seven consecutive years I have seen those chairs 
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Sunday school on our 38th anniversary—one thousand strong 


filled with children every Sunday, and frequently 
during the week. 


Woop-worKING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty years ago, a good lady handed me $75.00 
and I invested the money in carpenter tools, and 
with the help of a young man from the Manual 
Training School and some of the colored boys, we 
made benches for the shop. Every morning in the 
Vacation Church School, I see from thirty to forty 
boys using those benches and some of those tools and 
making articles which are useful in their homes, and 
in the making of which they get valuable instruc- 
tion. It would take an entire article in a magazine 
to tell the stories of the boys who have been in the 
shop. One boy, who had his first lessons with us, is 
now head of the wood-working department in a 
school where 1,000 pupils are enrolled, and he has 
told me, again and again, that he got his first inspira- 
tion from our missions. Articles of furniture are 
constantly repaired, tables and benches are made, 
which are used in the buildings, and it would be im- 
possible to estimate the value rendered by the shop 
to the institution itself. 


CookING SCHOOL 


One lady offered her services as teacher, but there 
was no room for a class. It has been thirty-five 
years now, but I still remember the five dollars that 
a young stenographer handed me. “It is not much, 
but maybe it will help,” she said. I cannot remem- 
ber who added the gifts, but others followed her 


example, and a room was built and the cooking 
school started, and classes in cooking have been 
maintained from that day to this. 

I recall one particular girl who had her first les- 
son in this cooking class. She completed her educa- 
tion (taking training both at Tuskeegee and Hamp- 
ton Institute) and is today the Jeans Supervisor of 
all forms of handiwork (including cooking and sew- 
ing) in the rural schools in Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky. 

BATHHOUSE 


Twenty years ago, eighty dollars given me by a 
friend enabled me to buy the equipment for a bath- 
house, i.e., a 5,000 gallon hot-water tank, the best and 
most economical water-heater I have ever seen, and 
the faucets for five showerbaths. There is no pub- 
lic bathhouse for Colored people in this vicinity, and 
very few of the houses have running water in them, 
so the bathhouse is a valuable asset to the institution. 
It is open two days a week for men and two days a 
week for women. Fifty-three people used it the day 
this article was written. 

A minister is supposed to know very little about 
investment, but I am sure few investments have paid 
the dividends I have mentioned as being earned by 
the various amounts of money that have been placed 
in my hands, to be put to work to produce better 
living conditions for a handicapped people in a con- 
gested community. The activities carried on by the 
Presbyterian Colored Missions are not the result of 
theories that we have worked out. Most of our 
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classes have been started to meet a real need ex- 
pressed by the people of the community, or one 
found to exist by our workers, who are constantly 
visiting in the homes, and who know, from personal 
observation, the things that will tend to improve the 
living conditions of the people who dwell near the 
institutions. In supplying these needs, they help to 
develop Christian character in the people themselves. 

The support of the institution has depended on 
the combination of many small gifts, but we had one 
large gift of $10,000, which was left in the will of 
a teacher who had counted it a privilege to give her 
personal services during her lifetime in our sewing 
school. The income from this $10,000 has enabled 
us to employ a teacher who has given her entire 
time to the supervision of the women’s work in our 
two institutions. There are five hundred girls and 
women who are in our sewing schools as a result of 
this teacher’s generosity. 


A LarGER INCOME NEEDED 


For thirty-eight years I have been the Superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Colored Missions, and 
during that entire period we have never had enough 
money to operate the work as fully as it should be 
done. The salaries of our employees have never been 
what they deserve, and the equipment of our insti- 
tutions has never been adequate. I have never seen 
a group of employees anywhere who have given 
themselves more whole-heartedly to the service of 
an institution. 

To give a concrete example: Last Friday after- 
noon I saw the minister and the janitor and two of 





the teachers carrying chairs upstairs to be used in 
the Sunday school on Sunday. After the Sunday 
school, before Monday morning, these same chairs 
have to be brought back downstairs for use in the 
Vacation Church School on Monday morning. 
Everybody who did this work was smiling and there 
was not a word of complaint, but it is a waste of 
energy of valuable employees. 


Recently I visited a number of public schools and 
marvelled at the excellent buildings and the com- 
plete equipment. The buildings and equipment have 
been provided by state appropriations in figures run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of dollars, sup- 
plemented by the gifts of large-hearted philanthrop- 
ists who have recognized the value of education. I 
am still longing to see the day when some of our 
well-to-do Christian people will recognize the value 
of our Christian institutions for the Colored people 
and will dedicate their means to provide complete 
equipments, and to give to those who have conse- 
crated their lives to personal service for the Negro 
a more liberal and deserved support. 


As I write this article, the thermometer is still reg- 
istering 104, and if there is any tone of pessimism in 
the article, please lay it to the weather. I still rejoice 
that a group of consecrated workers—employed and 
volunteer—under the Spirit of God, have enough 
love and zeal for His kingdom to carry on His work, 
handicapped as-they are by the lack of material 
things, ready each morning to teach and to come 
with smiling faces, as they point these people to 
their heavenly Father, “Who doeth all things well.” 









Che Child of Long Ago 


For the sake of one small child of long ago 
I shall go down dark alleyways—and dim— 

To find the children there and give the gifts 
I could not bring to Him. 


And for His sake I shall go seeking those 
Who have forgotten stars may shine for them, 
To tell them of one everlasting star— 
The Star of Bethlehem. 


f ) And if I mark where others bear a load 
f And lend a hand until the burden lifts, 
Perhaps—as He accepted gold and myrrh— 
He will accept my gifts. 
—Grace Nott CrowEL. 
Reprinted from Holland’s Magazine 
by permission of the author. 


For the sake of one small child I shall be kind. 
He was so kind through life to those who came 

To seek Him in the throng—to touch His hand, 
Or call Him by His name. 


And for that child’s dear sake I shall be glad. 
And I shall place a candle, slim and white, 
Upon my sill that it may light the way 
For those who walk at night. 


Ky 
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Sunday school on our 38th anniversary—one thousand strong 


filled with children every Sunday, and frequently 
during the week. 


WoobD-worKING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty years ago, a good lady handed me $75.00 
and I invested the money in carpenter tools, and 
with the help of a young man from the Manual 
Training School and some of the colored boys, we 
made benches for the shop. Every morning in the 
Vacation Church School, I see from thirty to forty 
boys using those benches and some of those tools and 
making articles which are useful in their homes, and 
in the making of which they get valuable instruc- 
tion. It would take an entire article in a magazine 
to tell the stories of the boys who have been in the 
shop. One boy, who had his first lessons with us, is 
now head of the wood-working department in a 
school where 1,000 pupils are enrolled, and he has 
told me, again and again, that he got his first inspira- 
tion from our missions. Articles of furniture are 
constantly repaired, tables and benches are made, 
which are used in the buildings, and it would be im- 
possible to estimate the value rendered by the shop 
to the institution itself. 


Cook1nc SCHOOL 


One lady offered her services as teacher, but there 
was no room for a class. It has been thirty-five 
years now, but I still remember the five dollars that 
a young stenographer handed me. “It is not much, 
but maybe it will help,” she said. I cannot remem- 
ber who added the gifts, but others followed her 


example, and a room was built and the cooking 
school started, and classes in cooking have been 
maintained from that day to this. 

I recall one particular girl who had her first les- 
son in this cooking class. She completed her educa- 
tion (taking training both at Tuskeegee and Hamp- 
ton Institute) and is today the Jeans Supervisor of 
all forms of handiwork (including cooking and sew- 
ing) in the rural schools in Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky. 

BATHHOUSE 


Twenty years ago, eighty dollars given me by a 
friend enabled me to buy the equipment for a bath- 
house, i.e., a 5,000 gallon hot-water tank, the best and 
most economical water-heater I have ever seen, and 
the faucets for five showerbaths. There is no pub- 
lic bathhouse for Colored people in this vicinity, and 
very few of the houses have running water in them, 
so the bathhouse is a valuable asset to the institution. 
It is open two days a week for men and two days a 
week for women. Fifty-three people used it the day 
this article was written. 

A minister is supposed to know very little about 
investment, but I am sure few investments have paid 
the dividends I have mentioned as being earned by 
the various amounts of money that have been placed 
in my hands, to be put to work to produce better 
living conditions for a handicapped people in a con- 
gested community. The activities carried on by the 
Presbyterian Colored Missions are not the result of 
theories that we have worked out. Most of our 
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classes have been started to meet a real need ex- 
pressed by the people of the community, or one 
found to exist by our workers, who are constantly 
visiting in the homes, and who know, from personal 
observation, the things that will tend to improve the 
living conditions of the people who dwell near the 
institutions. In supplying these needs, they help to 
develop Christian character in the people themselves. 

The support of the institution has depended on 
the combination of many small gifts, but we had one 
large gift of $10,000, which was left in the will of 
a teacher who had counted it a privilege to give her 
personal services during her lifetime in our sewin 
school. The income from this $10,000 has enabled 
us to employ a teacher who has given her entire 
time to the supervision of the women’s work in our 
two institutions. There are five hundred girls and 
women who are in our sewing schools as a result of 
this teacher’s generosity. 


A Larcer INCOME NEEDED 


For thirty-eight years I have been the Superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Colored Missions, and 
during that entire period we have never had enough 
money to operate the work as fully as it should be 
done. The salaries of our employees have never been 
what they deserve, and the equipment of our insti- 
tutions has never been adequate. I have never seen 
a group of employees anywhere who have given 
themselves more whole-heartedly to the service of 
an institution. 

To give a concrete example: Last Friday after- 
noon I saw the minister and the janitor and two of 





the teachers carrying chairs upstairs to be used in 
the Sunday school on Sunday. After the Sunday 
school, before Monday morning, these same chairs 
have to be brought back downstairs for use in the 
Vacation Church School on Monday morning. 
Everybody who did this work was smiling and there 
was not a word of complaint, but it is a waste of 
energy of valuable employees. 


Recently I visited a number of public schools and 
marvelled at the excellent buildings and the com- 
plete equipment. The buildings and equipment have 
been provided by state appropriations in figures run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of dollars, sup- 
plemented by the gifts of large-hearted philanthrop- 
ists who have recognized the value of education. | 
am still longing to see the day when some of our 
well-to-do Christian people will recognize the value 
of our Christian institutions for the Colored people 
and will dedicate their means to provide complete 
equipments, and to give to those who have conse- 
crated their lives to personal service for the Negro 
a more liberal and deserved support. 


As I write this article, the thermometer is still reg- 
istering 104, and if there is any tone of pessimism in 
the article, please lay it to the weather. I still rejoice 
that a group of consecrated workers—employed and 
volunteer—under the Spirit of God, have enough 
love and zeal for His kingdom to carry on His work, 
handicapped as-they are by the lack of material 
things, ready each morning to teach and to come 
with smiling faces, as they point these people to 
their heavenly Father, “Who doeth all things well.” 









Che Child of Long Ago 


For the sake of one small child of long ago 
I shall go down dark alleyways—and dim— 

To find the children there and give the gifts 
I could not bring to Him. 


And for His sake I shall go seeking those 
Who have forgotten stars may shine for them, 
To tell them of one everlasting star— 
The Star of Bethlehem. 


(4) 


And if I mark where others bear a load 
f And lend a hand until the burden lifts, 
Perhaps—as He accepted gold and myrrh— 
He will accept my gifts. 
—Grace Nott CrowELt. 
Reprinted from Holland's Magazine 
by permission of the author. 


For the sake of one small child I shall be kind. 
He was so kind through life to those who came 

To seek Him in the throng—to touch His hand, 
Or call Him by His name. 





And for that child’s dear sake I shall be glad. 
And I shall place a candle, slim and white, 
Upon my sill that it may light the way 
For those who walk at night. 
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Christmas 


It isn’t the gift 

And it isn’t the feast— 
Of all the miracles 
These are the least. 

It’s the good that flows 
From the hearts of men, 
When Christmas love 

Is abroad again. 


By Lypia BREVARD CRAIG 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 1912. 
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The Road to Bethlehem’ 


By Ione V. SIKEs 


“Tf as Herod, we fill our lives with things and again with things. If we consider ourselves 
so important that we must fill every moment of our lives with action, when will we have time 
to take the long, slow journey across the burning desert as did the Magi; or to sit and watch the 
stars, as did the shepherds; or to brood over the coming of the Child, as did Mary? For each 
one of us there is a desert to travel, a star to discover, and a being within ourselves to bring to 


life.” 


THE HOME LEADS THE WAY 


The Christmas season may be a time of great 
hurry, confusion and too many things to be done, 
or it may be a season of simple preparation, with 
plenty of time for some of the wonderful Christ- 
mas legends and carols, and with a growing love for 
the Bible stories of the Nativity. 

What shall we give our children for Christmas 
this year? Dr. George D. Stoddard, in the Woman’s 
Home Companion, gave us, one year, some real 
things to think about. Here are some ideas of his and 
of others. 

At this season of the year, when our emotions and 
our children’s are more sensitive than at any other 
time, we can and should build true values. Here is 


*From “The Road to Bethlehem,” a pamphlet prepared by a 
group of codperating denominations. The pamphlet may be secured 
from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, Richmond, Virginia. Price, 10 cents. 


—ANONYMOUS. 


a list of gifts that should be in every child’s Christ- 
mas stocking. Their cost in money is nothing at all, 
but their value will be rich in living when the play- 
things have forever been put away. 

Give them, first of all, a happy Christmas. Give 
them smells and sights and sounds. The good odors 
of nice things—fresh, hot gingerbread, pumpkin 
pies, and turkey roasting in the oven—will be a part 
of Christmas to them long after they are grown. 
The spicy fragrance of the Christmas tree, the cool 
green aroma of holly leaves, the pungent incense of 
wood-fire, the echoes of Christmas carols on the 
snowladen air, the tall lighted candles on the altar 
of the church, and the Nativity story in pageant and 
song make lasting memories. And it is a heavy re- 
sponsibility to deprive children of these lifelong 
riches. 

Give them a share in making Christmas. Let your 
little son make his own pottery paper weight for 
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father, let him wrap his own gifts, let him have the 
thrill of his own Christmas secrets. Let the children 
be the custodians of the Christmas tree ornaments. 
In the church school, let the children plan their own 
way of making Christmas real. In one Beginners’ 
department they decorated their tree with mittens. 
What a medley of color! Before Christmas was over 
the whole church was interested and many hands 
were warm and hearts, too, as these little tots “came 
to Bethlehem.” Self-reliance comes to the child with 
this gift. 

Give them a little ceremony in which they have 
a part. Children love ceremony. We all do. One 
little girl, holding her grandfather’s hand, led the 
family procession from the hall to the living-room 
every year on Christmas Eve. She was three years 
old the first year; she was ten when it ended. This 
family custom formed her picture of Christmas. Or 
picture a tousled-headed boy of junior age. He is 
looking off into the distance and his eyes are black 
with shininess and he is seeing something. The artist 
has painted in the background what the child sees. 
It is three wise men following a star. Underneath 
the picture are these words: “Today the teacher 
chose me to be a Wise Man.” Here is the spirit that 
bears its gift to the Christ Child today with exactly 
the same spirit the Wise Men brought their gifts, 
two thousand years ago. What a heritage for the 
child whose teacher has imagination and a sense of 
drama and who could picture the Bible story with 
such results in a child’s eyes! 

Give them a Christmas that has been planned for 
in advance. Don’t let the excitement of Christmas 
get on your nerves. We spoil the spirit of the oc- 
casion by hectic shopping and last-minute prepara- 
tions. Plan ahead and let the children help you with 
your planning. They may want their young cousins 
to sit at a separate table with them for Christmas 
dinner. Children gain confidence from each other. 
If they pick a sky-blue pin wheel for the center- 
piece, back them up. Give them a memory of 
grownups who, for that one day at least, are generous 
and kind and understanding. Even if we cannot hold 
to these virtues the year around, let us practice the 
kindness we feel at this season of the year. It may 
give our children a belief in the underlying good- 
ness of people. 

Give them a chance to share with the less for- 
tunate. When Helen becomes a bit wistful, thinking 
of a little girl in her room at school whose father 
has been out of work, and would like to give her 
something for Christmas, let her plan a present. On 
the day before Christmas, put Mary’s present with 
the rest. If there is no distinction made between 
Mary’s present and the gifts for other friends, Helen 
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will not feel that Mary is getting a present only be- 
cause she is poor. Help the children to feel that the 
church school is an understanding place that wants 
to help them plan ways to make others happy. 
Letting the children share in giving furnishes them 
a chance to indulge in sentiments that keep them 
human and sympathetic throughout their lives. 

Give them a sense of the true values of gifts. The 
conversation of adults about the gifts they are giving 
portrays their own attitudes and too often moulds 
the children’s thinking. Remember that children are 
sensitive. Don’t try practical jokes by playfully 
withholding gifts. The memory of this teasing may 
outlast subsequent pleasures. 

And give them, above all, assurance of their secure 
place in the family life. Children suffer universally 
from feelings of insecurity. Among some this is 
replaced by a sense of oneness with the world. This 
oneness does not start so much from within one’s self 
as from within the family circle. Children cannot 
be sure of themselves unless their loved ones seem 
sure of them. This becomes real security when they 
discover in their church the same love and unselfish- 
ness, the same desire for their best welfare, and a 
real concern for others. 
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By bringing the family and the church closer 
together, let Christmas give children courage as well 
as joy—the sense of being safe in the world. 


THE CHURCH LEADS THE WAY* 


Wuy CELEBRATE? 


It is in conformity to an all but universal custom 
that we observe Christmas. Then, if ever, the hearts 
of men are tender, thoughts go out to others, feel- 
ings of friendliness prevail, and general conditions 
are conducive to the furthering of the angels’ 
messages. Even more important to Christmas is the 
fact that in the celebration of Jesus’ birthday lie deep 
spiritual possibilities for young and old. It constitutes 
real worship. With its observance a rich and tender 
happiness is born that, irrespective of bars and 
bounds, blesses him who gives and him who takes. 
There is no time when it is so easy to turn the 


*The following suggestions have come largely from an article 
written by Gertrude Hartley. 
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thought of children to others; no season when so 
great an opportunity is ours in which to demonstrate 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


WHEN TO CELEBRATE? , 


As soon as Thanksgiving has passed, the prepara- 
tory work for Christmas may well be started. Three 
weeks is none too long in which to arrange the set- 
ting for the Christmas service itself. This may be 
held the Sunday preceding December 25. The fol- 
lowing week, whatever social observance is deemed 
necessary may find its way into the annual program. 


How CELEBRATE? ; 

What is the objective to be? Why is this special 
day being recognized? What is hoped from such an 
observance? The answer will constitute the aim so 
necessary, both as a point of departure and a never- 
to-be-lost-sight-of goal. It may be that to celebrate 
Jesus’ birthday with the children will be considered 

(Continued on page 756) 





Recovering the Message of Christmas 


By Ernest THompson, D.D.* 


Beg is to me a perpetual marvel. That 


the birth of a little Child of a peasant mother 

in a remote country, in the midst of simple 
homely surroundings, should arrest the attention of 
mankind and continue through the centuries the 
most dominating factor of the world is the miracle 
of all times. We are a little more than 1900 years 
from that event from which time is reckoned. 
Christmas has still its appeal and its message, much 
needed, to our own day and age. One of the most 
important as well as most needed is to 


Put Christ Back into Christmas 


It would be difficult for an onlooker to determine 
whether we were more pagan or Christian in our 
celebration of Christmas. Christmas has been com- 
mercialized to a painful extent. It is a season of 
sales—an appeal to customers. Christmas cards are 
set in scenes of “Ye Olde Tavern,” yule logs, jingle 
bells, lighted candles, and holly wreaths—there are 
but few Madonnas, mangers, Wise Men and singing 
angels. Sunday schools make more of Santa Claus 
than they do of Christ. The social life is charac- 
terized by parties of wildness rather than by pauses 
for worship. It is celebrated by orgies of dissipa- 
tion rather than offerings of devotion. 


*Rev. Ernest Thompson, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Seemingly we have forgotten that Christmas is 
the day which brought God near in a form that we 
might understand. Yes, there is need for us to recall 
Him whose birth gave us Christmas—to recover its 
spiritual message—to reclaim it from a mere tinselled 
display, an excess of exchange, a welter of feasting, 
with the Christ standing outside the door of our 
festivities. Let us at this Christmas time permit the 
melody of Jesus’ spiritual message to reach our lives 
and set the bells of loyalty ringing there. 

Christmas should bring us 


A New Sense of the Reality of the Divine— 


the nearness of God. This experience is somewhat 
difficult in our modern age. A network of “things” 
encompasses us. Our vastly extended knowledge 
leads to sophistication and banishes reverence and 
wonder. Our eyes behold such glittering move- 
ments and our ears hear such enticing sounds that 
it is difficult for our inner eyes to see the higher 
values and our inner ears to hear the higher voice. 
But Christmas would remind us that God is the domi- 
nant fact of our lives—that these lives are inseparably 
bound up with God—that there can be no perma- 
nent good nor happiness apart from Him. 
Christmas should bring us 


Back to the Home and the Child 
When it pleased God to manifest Himself to the 
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world it was in the form of a little Child—the Babe 
of Bethlehem. Christ was always holding up the lit- 
tle child for our instruction and example. Christmas 
is the time to make children happy. It is the time to 
call us back to the childlike spirit of faith and trust 
and love. There are so many things in the world to 
cause us to grow casual and cynical. We need to 
pray the prayer: 

“Quiet Lord my froward heart, 

Make me teachable and mild, 

Upright, simple, free from art, 

Make me as a weaned child: 

From distrust and envy free, 

Pleased with all that pleases Thee.” 


Christmas should also remind us of 


Our Duty to the Child— 


To teach him of the Christ—to bring about habits 
of prayer and worship and church attendance. The 
passing of the “family pew” is one of the tragedies 
of our day. What is to become of the church of the 
future is a question, because we are raising up a 
generation of non-church goers. Sunday school, 
however good it may be, can never take the place 
of church worship. Your boys and girls ought to be 
with you in the pew whether or not they under- 
stand much of what the preacher says. They need 
to get the habit of worship. It is thus that the stream 
of faith moves on 






“From heart to heart, from creed to creed, the hidden 
river runs. 

It quickens all the ages down—it binds the sires to sons; 

The stream of faith whose source is God,whose sound 
the sound of prayer, 

Whose melodies are holy lives, upspringing every- 
where.” 










Christmas further stresses— 


The Essential Place the Home Plays 

in the formation of right ideas and ideals. Laws may 
be made in the halls of legislation, but ideals in- 
evitably proceed from the home. However great 
we may be in wealth and man power, we may not 
forget that our destiny as a people is determined at 
the firesides of the nation. A clean and wholesome 
home and domestic life is a determining factor in all 
the high ends of life. As go the homes of the nation 
so goes the nation. Christmas is peculiarly a home 
festival. Let us gather around it all those sweet 
ag that make home a fitting vestibule to 
eaven., 


Christmas should remind us too of 


That Larger Fellowship— 
the brotherhood of man. Paul, in the 8th Chapter of 
Romans, speaks of Christ as “the firstborn among 
many brethren.” The Manager Child was to be the 
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first of a spiritual dynasty; the first Christmas, the 
progenitor of many birthdays; Jesus, the first of a 
long procession of Jesuslike souls: the first-born of 
many brethren, all of whom have a family likeness. 
One of the first questions confronting us as we 
prepare to celebrate the birthday of Jesus is, to what 
extent do we share in that brotherhood of which 
Jesus is the first-born. 

The leading motif in Jesus’ life was love and con- 
sideration for others. “God, Thou art love—I build 
my faith on that.” How loveless we are! how 
selfish! 

A man was once walking with two boys who were 
disputing. “What is the matter?” asked a man who 
met them. “Just what’s wrong with the world,” he 
replied. “I have three nuts and each boy wants two.” 
It is this passion in individual groups and nations 
which makes the world a welter of selfish interests, 
and generates strife, suspicion, and misery. The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
awaiting the appearance of the “Sons of God”— 
Christlike men and women, brothers of Jesus, who 
share his conviction that he that serveth is greater 
than he who is served; that splendor of soul is 
through ministry, not through mastery. Are we 
brothers of Jesus in love and consideration? Jesus 
waits and longs for such brothers. 

Christmas should bring us 





















Back to the Angels’ Song 


The world was never more anxious than today to 
hear the overture of the angels—“peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” Before the angels sang, 
seers had prophesied the birth of one Who should 
be the Prince of Peace, Who should heal the world’s 
wounds, in Whose reign wars should cease and every 
man might rest in peace underneath his own vine and 
fig tree. They had dared to believe that, once the 
earth was touched with the strange power of a divine 
message, it would yield to His sway and readily 
recognize the authority of His sceptre. 

Though centuries have passed since that night 
when the angels sang, and though our own age has 
been rent and torn by the fiercest conflict ever known 
to mankind, the shadows of which gigantic struggle 
are still upon the world, and whose tragic results 
generations yet to come will inherit, still in the heart 
of humanity the yearning and hope for a world of 
ordered peace has persisted. In spite of all disap- 
pointments, we believe that the message of the angels 
is not only song but prophecy; that that which was 
prelude shall one day be postlude. Christmas is 
prophecy of the coming day when the nations that 
sit in darkness shall see a great light. When light and 
darkness contend, it is darkness in the end that must 
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yield. When right and wrong grapple, there can be 
but one record written when the final grappling is 
done. “God’s sentences are long sentences. It may 
be a thousaand years between subject and predicate, 
but God will finish every sentence at last.” We see 
not all things yet subject unto Him, but we do see 
Jesus and hear Him saying, “All power is given unto 
Me.” Each Christmas brings nearer the day long 
foretold. 

Our faith in the peace movement is based on the 
fact that it is in the heart of God that His children 
should live in fraternal fellowship, and that we 
should not believe that the purposes of God are to 
be permanently contraverted. We are too apt to 
measure the progress toward peace by the yardstick 
of our own fleeting years. War, we must remember 
is an age-long institution. We may not expect that 
it shall be thrown into the discard in a decade or 
two. Its dethroning will not be child’s play. Spine- 
less sentimentalists will never bring it to pass. It can 
be done as we seek to work together with the pur- 
poses of God. Let us at this Christmas time believe 
in and redicate ourselves to a warless world, using 
every legitimate measure to bring it to pass. He who 
came to earth on that first Christmas day gave to 
mankind a new conception of human relationship. 
His ideal contemplated a universal brotherhood, 
lifted family and social life to new levels—stretched 
the curtains of man’s habitation until its ample folds 
covered the dwellings of men the world over. 

We all feel this for a day at Christmas time. Alas, 
we soon forget. Someone has pointed out that the 
most dismal and woe-begone sight in all the world 
is a discarded Christmas tree. “Gone are the gay little 
ornaments that made it seem like an importation from 
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fairyland. Only a few strands of tangled tinsel cling 
dejectedly to its twigs. Gone are the twinkling lights 
it had worn so airily a few short hours ago. Hushed 
are the shouts of the children as they sang and 
laughed and exulted one glorious day in the sheer 
joy of living. Its needles are beginning to drop. 
Out it must go, and there it lies in the dirty snow 
and slush of the alley. Christmas is over.” Yes, over 
for more than the Christmas tree! For one brief day 
there was a transformation in our lives—families re- 
united—children made glad—feuds forgotten— 
good will greetings exchanged—harassed men and 
women surrendered to the universal infection of 
good cheer. And then, the next morning, the house 
must be cleaned—father is at his office again—stern 
duties must be resumed. 

And yet, why should not the spirit of faith and 
good will and mutual trust abide. Christmas is a 
spirit. To have that spirit any time makes Christmas 
any time. To lose that spirit is to lose Christmas and 
all its blessed accompaniment of peace and con- 
fidence and good will. Any thing that increases the 
spirit of Christmas in the world lengthens life. Did 
anyone ever try taking the Christmas tree to the of- 
fice or shop the day after Christmas? 

Peary explained his persistent journey beyond the 
Artic Circle by saying, “Something keeps calling, 
calling, calling, until you return spell-drawn by the 
magic of the North.” 

There is the lure of Jesus, the magnetism of Christ- 
mas, something calling, calling to our soul—a call to 
faith and love—to live our lives in our Father’s world 
as brothers of Jesus, giving to God the tribute of 
our faith and to Jesus the supreme loyalty of our 
lives. 





Keeping Christmas at Home 


By Peart Apair WINCHESTER* 


“Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down his sweet head...” 
It is Dad who drifts up to consciousness first. 
There is a streak of light at the bottom of the door 
and someone is holding a flashlight to the keyhole, 

sending a narrow ray across the darkness. 

“Bring a torch, Jeannette, Isabella, 

Bring a torch, to the cradle come!” 

Dad lies quite still, making no sound as the lit- 
tle voices pause for a moment. The knob turns and 
there is a wider streak of light as the door opens a 


*Used with permission of the International Journal of Religious 
Education. 


crack. Still no sound from Dad. He is waiting to let 
Mother have the fun of waking up to music, too; 
but she has had longer hours the last week than he 
has and apparently she is still asleep. 
“It came upon the midnight clear,” 

the children begin, and really it cannot be much 
after midnight now, can it? . .. What possessed them 
to wake up at such an unearthly hour, anyway! .- - 
Will they go back to bed if I keep still and pretend 
to be asleep? . . . Can’t see my watch in the dark and 
they'll hear me if I move. . . But isn’t it surprising 
what a pretty quality there is in Meggie’s voice al- 
ready? . . . Sounds as though she might grow into a 
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contralto in a few years. . . And there is little Sis 
coming out strong. She never sang at all until these 
last few weeks, but sitting on the piano bench beside 
her mother she has learned from the others. .. Mary 
really ought to wake up. Well, there goes Grand- 
mother’s door. It can’t be long now. 

Suddenly, but very quietly, the door swings wide 
open and the children are standing there close to- 
gether, singing no longer softly but with full voices, 
“Christmas Day is here, Noel we gladly sing! 

Christ the Lord is born, Noel our Lord and King.” 

“Merry Christmas, children!” (Mother is awake 
after all!) “Merry Christmas, Mother!” “Merry 
Christmas, Daddy!” “Merry Christmas, Grand- 
mother!” and then—“O Mother, see what I found 
in my stocking!” “Daddy, see, I got my harmonica 
and I can play ‘Silent Night’ already. Hear me play 
it!” ‘Grandmother, I found a thimble in my stock- 
ing, right in the toe!” “How soon can we have 
breakfast, Mother? I can’t wait!” “Why don’t you 
get up and get your stocking, Daddy?” “Here’s 
yours, Grandmother. What’s in it? Huh, a big cof- 
fee cup!” 

So now everybody is laughing and rushing about, 
as merry a pajama party as anyone could ask for, 
looking at the “grinds” that come out of the funny- 
looking stockings. There are various surreptitious 
rushes to the living room and circlings around the 
tree, even a poke or two at the piles of packages 
underneath its shining branches, but no one breaks 
the family tradition of “Stockings Only before 
Breakfast.” Naturally no one is late for that func- 
tion, and the fruit (from the stockings) and the rest 
of the meal are not hard to dispose of. 

Yet there is no special hurry, because in this fam- 
ily there is another tradition, that of sharing the sur- 
prise and pleasure of each gift, savoring each before 
going on to another. It started when the family did. 
When there were only two, or three after Grand- 
mother came home to live, it was the natural way 
to do. When the children began to come, it was 
still the best way, especially when friends sent gifts 
which needed to be acknowledged. And, as the 
children grew and began to add their gifts, their 
enjoyment was greater because of the appreciation 
of all the family. So, by the second Christmas, every- 
one had learned that the best part of Christmas 
morning was the distribution of presents about the 
tree, after everyone had finished the daily duties and 
ill, Mother especially, were free to share the fun. 
So when Mother sings, “Come, gather ’round the 
Christmas tree,” there is a dash for the living room 
where Dad is ready to be “announcer,” giving out 
one package at a time. 

It is astonishing how, year by year, the pleasure 
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of that hour grew upon the family. There were 
years of plenty and years when they wondered 
whether there would be anything to put under the 
tree. But there was always the tree, and somehow 
the gifts always seemed to collect, little first gifts 
made in secret to surprise Mother or Dad or Grand- 
mother, then more ambitious ones made at school, 
then purchases made with the children’s own money, 
all came out of hiding-places and somehow got 
under the tree before the family came around. Some- 
times there were guests, a foreign student interested 
in American customs, a college boy or girl visiting 
around for vacation, occasionally a relative or 
friend of the elders, but the custom was not changed, 
and if the guests were bored they never showed it. 

After the packages come the letters and cards, and 
the intimate family circle seems to spread until it 
includes friends. from India, China, the Near East, 
Germany, Italy, England, whose messages started, 
some of them, a month ago to greet the family this 
morning. 

Now it is dinner time, according to the good old 
American plan of dinner in the middle of the day. 
The best linen and silver, the prettiest china and 
glasses are on the table. The children have arranged 
it all, made the centerpiece of fruit, filled little 
dishes with candies they made with Mother’s help a 
week ago, placed a homemade favor at each place, 
crude or funny or fanciful, depending up on the age, 
imagination, and ability of the artist. With the cir- 
cle complete, all join in the “blessing” — 

“Come, Lord Jesus, and be our Guest, 
And may this food to us be blest.” 

It is a merry hour. The turkey (if it be turkey 
this year) is the best ever. We must remember to 
tell the market man what a fine bird he sent us! 
Wasn’t it lucky that there was a package of prunes 
handy when there turned out to be not enough stuf- 
fing for such a big bird! And then to find out that 
prunes make it a regular Swedish dressing, and they 
certainly know what tastes good. After a while 
comes the Christmas pudding, just the simplest kind 
that Mother makes two or three weeks before 
Christmas, steamed in coffee cans and ripened on the 
pantry shelf ever since. A half dozen smaller ones 
made at the same time in baking powder tins have 
been glorified in holiday wrappings and taken to 
friends who would not have any. Some of the 
candies, too, have found their way to other tables 
during the last two days, and the crisp icebox 
cookies that the children rolled thin and cut in 
shapes of trees and stars and good old Santas were 
ready to add to the food baskets the children have 
helped to fill at church and school. This is really a 
long Christmas dinner, nearly a month long for the 
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family, and think how much longer than that it took 
to get all the things here from where they started! 

Now dinner is over. The clearing away is really 
fun because everybody does a little. The water is 
hot and plenty of it, and the dishes are put away 
“while you wait.” Not for long though, because this 
is the time for a walk to the top of the hill to try out 
the new sled, or to the pond to see if the ice will hold 
for skating, or just to air new caps or scarfs—any- 
where for a good run and to thank near-by friends 
whose gifts were under the tree this morning. 

It gets dark early at Christmas, and on even the 
brightest days it is good to get indoors again and 
look at the new treasures by early candlelight. The 
neighbor children have come in to see the tree and 
bring their newest decoration and have gone home 
again with something from this one to hang on 
theirs. After a while there is a simple tea in the liv- 
ing-room, a glass of milk and a star sandwich or 
cookie, apples, and nuts in wooden bowls, for the 
boys to crack. What was that we said about Christ- 
mas morning being the best part of the day! Surely 
this is better, with the happy-tired feeling and the 
soft light over the créche. 

Dad has told his funny stories and a new one about 
the Wishing Man.’ He always finds a new one for 


lay T. Stocking, The Golden Goblet and Other Stories. Boston, 
The Pilgrim Press. (Price, 75¢.) 
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Christmas. But Meggie is over by the piano saying, 
“Let’s sing the carols!” and the best part of Christ- 
mas has come. It is carol after carol, even though 
they have been sung so many times already, for this 
is the real Christmas and the last time until next year! 
Again the walls of home seem to embrace the whole 
world, past and present, in these songs of peace and 
good will, gathered from many ages and nations. 
In a lull between carols someone turns the dial of 
the radio and other voices are heard from Germany, 
Italy, England. Then, just before anyone is too tired, 
Mother starts the “Goodnight Song” which she has 
remembered since her childhood: 


Goodnight, our songs are sung; 
Goodnight, our games are done; 
Goodnight, we now must say; 
So happy and gay 

Our Christmas Day 

Has passed away. 


Keep me, O Father mine, Father of Jesus mild; 
Thy light around me shine—make me Thy child; 
Bless Thou all those who pray to Thee 

On Christmas Day. Amen.3 


2May be found in a recent collection of carols arranged by Satis 
Coleman. This is one of the best single books for family use. (Title 
of book Christmas. Price, 75¢.) 

3Miles Foster, “Goodnight and Christmas Prayer.” From The 
Children’s Messiah by Marie Ruef Hofer. Chicago, Clayton F. 
Summy and Co., 1902. (Price, 25¢.) 
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China Girds for War (Continued from page 714) 


ago it took two weeks to get government messages 
through to many villages by horseback, over little 
muddy roads, such messages can be radioed and in- 
stantaneously received. Military training is universal 
in all higher schools and universities today in China. 

For three long solemn days the delegates discussed 
peaceful ways and means of settling the problems 
between China and Japan, but the Japanese delegates, 
though protesting they preferred peaceful means, 
thought their government would not be interested 
in submitting any important issues to a world tribunal 


nor would it consider joining a collective security 
organization which administered economic or mili- 
tary sanctions against an aggressor. Japan feels it 
must control a market for the raw materials it needs 
for its national existence, and considers its policy in 
China entirely justified. The clouds of an impending 
conflict in the Pacific area seemed more ominous than 
ever to the delegates as they disbanded. Many won- 
dered how much longer the world can exist without 
effective peace machinery. 
Copyright, No Frontier News Service 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















E HAVE been hearing a great deal of late 

about the Venerable Bede. For, after more 

than a thousand years, this humble-minded 
Christian, who, through an entire lifetime worked 
at his “literature for God,” is being remembered, and 
his Ecclesiastical History of England is being read in 
a modern, cheap edition by hundreds to whom he 
had been only a name out of the dim past. 

In this little book, the Venerable Bede has pre- 
served for us a beautiful story of King Oswald who 
first, in about A. D. 635, united under his reign the 
Britons, Picts, Scots, and English. It happened, so 
records the old book, that the saintly Bishop Aidan, 
who had converted the king to the Christian faith, 
was sitting with him at a banquet on Easter Day. 

“A silver dish full of dainties was before him, and 
they were just ready to bless the bread, when the 
servant, whom the king had appointed to relieve the 
poor, came in on a sudden and told him that a 
great multitude of needy persons from all wei were 
sitting in the streets begging some alms of the king. 
King Oswald immediately ordered the meat set be- 
fore him to be carried to the poor and the dish to be 
cut in pieces and divided among them. At which 
sight, the bishop who sat by him, much taken with 
such an act of piety, laid hold of his right hand, and 
said, ‘May this hand never perish!’” (Will anything 
that you and I have done, out of our love for Christ, 
live on a thousand years after we are gone?) 

The Christmas season approaches. Whatever the 
clouds of war which overhang our world, and the 
news of calamities, floods, earthquakes, and famines 
which distress other peoples, it is still likely that most 
of us, the ministers and the members of the South- 
em Presbyterian Church, will gather, as of old, fam- 
ily by family, each about its own board. The meal 
set before us may be plentiful or very simple, but it 
lies within our expectation that we and our loved 
ones will gather there and together keep that Christ- 
mas feast, in remembrance of the joy brought into 
the world by the gift of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Yes, ministers and members, we will be gathering 
at our family tables on Christmas Day and, even as 
with King Oswald, outside in the cold and the dark 



































They Are Standing at Your Door 


75! 


there will be people standing for whom nothing has 
been provided—unless, through the Joy Gift to Min- 
isterial Relief, you and I have sent it to them before, 
with our children and loved ones with us, we sit 
down to our Christmas dinner. 

(Have you remembered that, on that first Christ- 
mas Day, the Lord of all joy was being missed in 
His heavenly home?) 

Lift your own imaginative eyes and see who they 
are who will be standing outside your door on that 
day—unless— 

He is an old, and needy, dependent minister. His 
clothes are threadbare, his shoes broken, his hat 
shabby—he has no overcoat. No, he has no thought 
of begging, he just stands there, and you know by 
looking at him that, when he prays, he says it this 
way, “Give us this day our daily bread.” And sud- 
denly you will remember that there are one hundred 
and ninety-six of these ministers who need—bread. 

Standing next to the old minister you will see a 
woman, the widow of a minister. She is bowed with 
years and sorrow, her hands are crippled with rheu- 
matism, and her blue eyes have the look of those 
who have long endured. How bright were her hopes 
when, young and lovely, she married the man of her 
choice! But now she will go unfed and uncom- 
forted—unless—And looking at her, you will re- 
member that there are three hundred widows like 
her. 

Then your eyes fall on two other women, much 
younger than the widow. One in a wheel chair is 
the daughter of a minister. She nursed her aged and 
infirm parents, lost her own health, and will never 
walk again. The other, a former mountain mission 
worker, walks on crutches. And a voice speaks in 
your ear, “There are thirty-five of these—crippled, 
sick, dependent.” 

There are children, too, in that group outside 
your door. Your eyes fall on two little ones, boy 
and girl, whose minister father died not long ago. 
They disturb you because they seem to be looking 
at you, with no words but the look in their eyes. And 
the voice says, “These are but two of fifty-five little 

(Continued on page 766) 


Facts for Fuel 


By Henry H. Sweets* 


“Facts are the fuel that feeds the fires of enthusiasm.” 
“Even so hath the Lord ordained that they who preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 


A Sacrep Dest To THESE 


HERE are on the roll of ministerial relief 196 
ministers who, on account of disability or old 
age, have been forced to retire from labor and 
from income; 300 widows who for a time are in 
need and have little or no other source of income; 
36 little or afflicted children of ministers and mis- 
sionaries whose fathers and mothers are both dead 
and who are wholly dependent; and eleven unor- 
dained missionaries—in all, 543 homes of faithful, 
self-denying ministers and missionaries who have 
served our own Church. In these homes are 57 chil- 
dren under the age of 12 years. 
“Let him that is taught in the word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things.” Galatians 
6:6. 


Even Down To Otp AGE 


These 196 ministers and missionaries have lived a 
total of 14,117 years—an average of 72 years. The 
oldest minister on the roll is 93 years of age. They 
still long to continue in active service, but their 
strength will not permit. They have been forced to 
drop out of the ranks, not because of love of ease or 
cowardice or lack of interest, but because sickness 
and age have done their work. Most of them retired 
to beds of sickness and pain—shut within the four 
walls of their rooms they still serve in prayer and 
in radiating a spirit of love and faith and hope. 

“Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not the 
Levite as long as thou livest upon the earth.” Deu- 
teronomy 12:19. 


LonG SERVICE RENDERED 


These 196 ministers and missionaries have served 
our Church a total of 5,744 years—an average of 29 
years of service. The husbands of the 300 widows 
served a total of 7,705 years—an average of 26 years. 
The fathers of the 36 orphans served a total of 1,193 
years—an average of 33 years. The 11 unordained 
missionaries served a total of 286 years—an average 
of 26 years. These 543 ministers and missionaries 
served our Church at home or abroad a total of 14,- 
928 years—or an average of 274, years of service. 
Two of these men served our Church 54 years each 
before they were forced to retire. 


*Rev. H. H. Sweets, D.D., is Executive Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


—I Corinthians 9: 14. 


“Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, 
when it is in the power of thine hand to do it.”— 
Proverbs 3:27. 


INADEQUATE SUPPORT 


The largest amount appropriated for any home 
last year was $38 a month or $456 a year—from 
which the expenses of the family must be met. The 
average amount sent to each of the 543 homes was 
$221.74 a year to each family, or 61 cents per day 
for a family. 

“But whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth 
his brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide in him?” 
I John 3:17. 

URGENCY 


What we do for these needy men must be done 
quickly. In the 32 years the work has been con- 
ducted by the Louisville office, 892 homes have been 
dropped from the roll. Of the widows, 105 found 
employment, were cared for by children who grew 
up, or remarried—2z73 were removed by death. Of 
the ministers, 69 were restored to health or were 
cared for by children—370 were called to their 
eternal reward. Of the orphans, 40 became able to 
support themselves—26 were removed by death. Of 
the unordained missionaries, 3 became self-support- 
ing—6 died. In these 32 years death has removed 
675 ministers, widows, or missionaries from the roll. 

“If any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel.” —I Timothy 5:8. 


Tue Joy Grrr 


The Joy Gift offering for the needy servants of 
Christ and our Church is to the Executive Commit- 
tee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
what the “self-denial” offerings are to the Home and 
Foreign Mission Committees. It is well called the 
JOY GIFT. It brings joy to the hearts of those who 
administer the Fund of Ministerial Relief; it scat- 
ters sunshine and joy into the needy homes of our 
ministers and missionaries and the widows and lit- 
tle fatherless children of those who have died; and 
it brings large returns of joy to those who give. 

“For God is not unrighteous to forget your work 
and labor of love, which ye have showed towards 
His name, in that ye have ministered to the saints, 
and do minister.” —Hebrews 6: 10. 
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Che Fellowship of Prayer 


Say it may not be tomorrow, This is His Birthday Morn: 
Or some more distant day, Is the Guest-room all prepared, 
That we will keep tryst The sacred place apart, 
With this Stranger Christ, Set in our innermost heart? 
This Man of our Sorrows Is it fit for Him who has dared 
From far away. Again as a Child to be born? 
—J. M. Bake. 


And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem; (because he was of the house and lineage of David:) 


To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child. 
And so it was, that, while they were there, the days were accomplished that she should be de- 
livered. 


And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him 
in a manger; because there was no room for them in the inn.—Luke 2: 4-7. 


The Master saith unto thee, “Where is the guestchamber?” Year after year, Christmas after Christ- 
mas, we can hear Him questioning thus; and, as a rule, year after year, we have not answered in ac- 
cordance with His reasonable expectations. We have taken His question in too literal a sense—we 
have made ready a guestchamber for those whom we personally honor and love; we have decked it 
with flowers and decorated it with evergreens and provided feastings and banquetings to gratify our 





_ own best-beloved. But—‘if ye love your brethren only, what reward have ye? That is a very 


awkward query; few of us can face it to our own satisfaction. For the guestchamber must be pre- 
pared for an Invisible Guest. 


“Let us hold to a religion,” it has been said, “which, while it exults in being the secret of enthu- 
siasm and the inspiration of heroism, is daring and divine enough to find its climax in the common- 
place.” And this exultant religion it is which shall furnish the guestchamber now. The guestchain- 
ber is as wide as love, as splendid as sacrifice can make it. And, come to consider, what is Christianity 
but the apotheosis of love and of sacrifice? You can’t have one without the other. 

With Love, the Light of the World, irradiating the guestchamber, a thousand new visions will 
crowd upon us; a thousand new roads will be revealed to our souls. But these transcendental thoughts 
are not our every day fare; we must translate them into simple obvious doings of ordinary lives—the 
well-known acts of kindness and charity. And that, no doubt, is why the Christ continues to say to 


us: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 


“Stull, wherever pity shares its bread with sorrow, want, and sin, and love the beggar’s feast pre- 
pares, the uninvited Guest comes in; unheard, because our ears are dull, unseen, because our eyes are 
dim, He walks our earth, the Wonderful, and all good deeds are done to Him.” 


—Adapted from article by May Byron in The British Weekly. 


O Love, who formedst me to wear O Love, who ere life’s earliest morn 
The image of Thy Godhead here; On me Thy choice hast gently laid; 
Who soughtest me with tender care O Love, who here as Man wast born, 
Through all my wanderings wild and drear: And wholly like to us wast made: 
O Love, I give myself to Thee, O Love, I give myself to Thee, 
Thine ever, only thine to be. Thine ever, only thine to be. 


O Love, who lovest me for aye, 
Who for my soul dost ever plead; 
O Love, who didst my ransom pay, 
Whose power sufficeth in my stead: 
O Love, I give myself to Thee, 
Thine ever, only thine to be. 
—JOHANN SCHEFFLER 



































For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


OW, on the very eve of another Joy Gift of- 
fering, we want to thank each and every one 
of our Secretaries of Christian Education and 

Ministerial Relief for their help and interest and en- 
thusiasm, for all they did for the Joy Gift last year, 
and for all they will do for it this year. Last Decem- 
ber marked the high tide of interest in the Joy Gift. 
More churches, Sunday schools and auxiliaries con- 
tributed to it than ever before—and more individuals 
gave of their time and of themselves to making the 
Christmas season a time of real joy and service than 
before. For all their help in this, we are grateful. 

By far the larger number of churches in our Gen- 
eral Assembly are small churches. That means small 
Sunday schools and small auxiliaries. But that will 
not discourage you, for you will remember that the 
first meetings of the early Christian church were 
held in a home, the home of Mary, the mother of 
Mark. Think over the significance of these greet- 
ings of the Apostle Paul: 


“Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus: Likewise greet the church that is in their 
house.” 

“Salute the brethren which are in Laodicea, and 
Nymphas, and the church which is in his house.” 

“Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, . . . unto Phile- 
mon ...and to our beloved Apphia, and Archippus 
our fellowsoldier, and to the church in thy house.” 


If, when you look over our Auxiliary and other 
Christmas material, you are tempted to feel that this 
is all right for large churches and large auxiliaries— 
but all wrong for yours, with its few members and 
little equipment, we suggest that you read it over 
carefully and then make it over to suit your own 
needs. 

If, because of distance, bad weather, or because so 
few can be gotten to come, you cannot have a 
church or auxiliary meeting in your church build- 
ing, then have it in your own home—and invite your 
neighbors and friends to come. “The church which 
is in thy house”—what more could you ask? 

A wintry December evening; family, minister, 
neighbors gathered in; evergreens which the chil- 
dren have brought from the woods; a table covered 
with a fair linen cloth, and candles on a board which 
the boys have made. The reading of the Word; ab- 
sent and dear ones remembered in prayer. The sing- 
ing of Christmas hymns, the offering of hearts and 
lives for the Saviour’s service, with Joy Gifts for 
His needy ones, and the minister’s prayer of dedica- 
tion—would this not be joy enough for any one, the 
angels included? Then—this the prayer of every 
heart: 

“O dearest Jesus, let there be 
A little chamber meet for Thee, 


Made ready here within my heart, 
That thou and I no more may part.” 





Christmas Material 1936 


New ProcGraAMS AND PLAys 


Something suitable for any church or organiza- 
tion: 

1. “Glory to God”—by Katharine A. See. The 
Christmas Service for 1936, for the entire church 
family. Not a pageant, but a service of praise, in 
Scripture and song. (Free, for those actually partici- 
pating; additional copies, 3 cents each.) 

2. “Children’s Praises”—arranged by Katharine 
A. See. A Christmas service for children, consisting 
of hymns, recitations, and optional dramatization. 

3. “Prepare Ye the Way”—arranged by the First 
Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, S.C. A very ef- 
fective little play for presenting the “Joy Girt.” 

4. “The Procession of the Prophets”—by Katie 
Edmunds McKellar and Roswell C. Long. Shows 
the history of the Ministry of the Word, closing 
with presentation of the “Joy Girt.” 


5. “The Vision of the Christ-Child”’—by Kath- 
erine Reed. Gives Scriptural background of gifts to 
our Lord, illustrated by tableaux and followed by 
presentation of “Joy Grrr” and a candle-lighting 
service of dedication. 


6. “The Church Will Stand by Them”—by Imo- 
gen Bird. Playlet on Ministerial Relief, suitable for 
college and other young people’s groups. 


7. “White Christmas Vesper Service”—arranged 
by the First Presbyterian Church, Tampa, Fila. 
Christmas service of worship, with Scripture, music, 
and tableaux. 


8. “The Road to Bethlehem’—by Mildred 
Welch. A beautiful Christmas story, with sugges- 
tions for dramatization. 


(Any of the programs listed above (Nos. 2 to 8) 
is free, up to 6 copies, for use in our own churches; 
additional copies, 3 cents each.) 
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OTHER ProGRAM MATERIAL 


Christmas Stories—by Mildred Welch (Margaret 
Lane). For use in worship services or for enclosing 
in letters and with gifts. Titles: “His Gift to the 
King”, “Their Christmas Vision”, “The Perfect 
Gift’, “Tonight to Bethlehem”, “In the Same Coun- 
try”, “I Heard the Bells”, “A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them”, “Your Star and My Star’, “Myrrh I Bring”, 
“The Road to Bethlehem”. (Price, 2 cents each; 
$1.00 per hundred.) 

Primers on Religious Drama—by Mildred Welch. 
These will help you to present any pageant: 
“Through the Eye-Gate Into the City of Mansoul,” 
142 pages, now reduced to 25 cents a copy; “Follow- 
ing the Star,” 44 pages, 70 cents a copy. 
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Life Dedication Cards—a new edition, attractively 
printed in four styles: for (1) Boys and Girls; 
(2) Young People; (3) Women; (4) Men. (Price, 
5 cents per dozen; 25 cents per hundred.) 

“Joy Gift” Offering Envelopes—Newly printed, 
in an attractive design. (Free, in any quantity 
needed.) 

Poster Suggestions—illustrated booklet. (Free.) 

Three-Minute Talks, on Ministerial Relief and the 
“Joy Girt.” (Free.) 

Order from the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief, Henry H. Sweets, Sec- 
retary, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

(Postage appreciated when free material or sam- 
ples are ordered.) 





Suppose you could follow your “Joy Gurr” 
through the Louisville office and on to its destina- 
tion. Whether sent as a “special” gift, or as part of 
the regular monthly check, it would probably find 
some situation like one of these: 


“The December check was gladly received. I do hope and 
pray that the ‘Joy Gift’ will go through and be a success. 
If the Church could see what a blessing the monthly checks 
are to the old and disabled ministers, I do not think there 
would be any trouble in getting the money. Take myself, 
for example. On the 25th of November I had a heart at- 
tack which put me to bed for two weeks. This required 
money to pay for drugs, extra food, nursing, fuel, and 
many other things. Therefore the check sent me is a bless- 
ing beyond description.” 


“It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
that gift from an unknown friend of the ‘old minister of the 
gospel.’ May God’s richest blessing be upon the donor and 





Follow Your Joy Gift 


your Committee. It is impossible for me to put in words the 
thoughts of my heart in the reception of this and other 
gifts. My wife and I are enjoying a reasonable degree of 
health, for which we are very grateful. With love to all 
my friends.” 

* * * 


“Words are inadequate to express my gratitude for the 
check which reached me a few days ago. It would have 
been acknowledged promptly, but serious illness in my 
family made it impossible till today. I doubt if that sum 
ever meant as much to any family as it meant to us. In 
addition to supplying the necessities of life, it made possible 
the saving of my life insurance.” 


* * * 


“That extra gift was a life-saver for us. Our taxes were 
paid last week, leaving us four one-dollar bills for expenses 
for the remainder of the month. The gas bill came yester- 
day—$5.35. Nothing to do but find someone with money 
to lend to an old minister until the first of the month. 
While I was seeking the man with some money, I came 
by the post office and received your check.” 











An Aged Minister’s Prayer 


O most merciful God! Cast me not off in the 
time of old age; forsake me not when my strength 
declineth. Now, when I am old and gray-headed, 
forsake me not; but let Thy grace be sufficient for 
me; and enable me to bring forth fruit, even in old 
age. 

May my hoary head be found in the ways of 
righteousness. Preserve my mind from dotage and 
imbecility, and my body from protracted disease and 
excruciating pain. Deliver me from despondency 
and discouragement in my declining years, and en- 


able me to bear affliction with patience, fortitude, 
and perfect submission to Thy holy will. 


Lift upon me perpetually the light of Thy recon- 
ciled countenance, and cause me to rejoice in Thy 
salvation and in the hope of Thy glory. May the 
peace that passeth all understanding be constantly 
diffused through my soul, so that my mind may re- 
main calm through all the storms and vicissitudes of 


life. 


—Rev. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D, 


























That Our Hearts May Be Warm 


Do you remember the quaint old Christmas carol 
which tells of the journey of good King Wenceslaus 
to carry fuel and food to a man in need at Christ- 
mas time? His heart was so warm with kindness 
that not only was he immune to the winter’s cold 
himself, but he had warmth to spare for the little 
page who followed in his footsteps. The writer con- 
cludes with this moral: 


“Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing, 

He who gives to bless the poor, 
Shall himself find blessing. 


And so may we, as we bring our “Joy Girts,” 
gain that warmth of heart which will bless others 
with whom we come in contact, and whose warm 
glow will remain with us throughout the new year. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—-November 1, 1935 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—November 1, 1936 


Increase for seven months 
Decrease from other sources 


Total increase from all sources 


$ 2,619.57 


$ 1,163.97 





The Road to Bethlehem (Continued from page 746) 


sufficiently specific and altogether adequate. It is a 
courageous committee or individual who chooses, as 
did one school, to prove “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” With such an aim a surprising per- 
centage of customary doings will, of necessity, be 
transformed or utterly eliminated. 

Having decided upon the aim, let the leaders pro- 
ceed upon their way calmly. Their mental attitude 
is contagious and far-reaching. At this time, when 
hurry and flurry, fatigue and nerve-strain are every- 
where evident, it will be well for them to remember 
that the season should be one of joy to the world 
and good will to men, and to realize again their own 
share in Jesus’ great gift—“My peace I give unto 
you.” Accepting and using it, they are in a position 
to keep and share it even while careful and busy 
about many things. 

The first day of December should see each Christ- 
mas plan definitely in mind. The children may wish 
to follow their Thanksgiving sharing with Christmas 
gifts to the same recipients, or some new objective 
may be chosen. Cripples in a home, children in the 
city home, a hospital, or orphanage, a mission kinder- 
garten, a foreign-mission station, a near-by family 
may be selected by them after stories have given the 
facts which will constitute a basis for choice. In 
case a local child or family is to be helped, great care 
should be exercised to shield the identity of those 
befriended. Until judgment and tact are developed, 
it is much safer to say, “a boy and girl who have 
no father, whose mother is sick, the white family 
on Canal Street.” It is better, too, for a class or de- 
partment to concentrate on one plan rather than to 
scatter their energies. 

Two suitcases full of bags of popcorn, each bag 
being the body from which projected a funny red- 
paper face and hands and feet, was the gift of one 


Junior Department to the children of a near-by 
Italiary mission. The boys popped the corn while the 
girls decorated the bags. An afternoon sufficed for 
the work, and the committee chosen to go with the 
superintendent of the department and carry the gift 
had also the responsibility of reporting back about 
its reception. In like manner, transparencies were 
made for the children’s ward in the city home hos- 
pital and for some of the friends of the Old Ladies’ 
Home. 


Wreaths made and carried to shut-ins or elderly 
people are beautiful and welcome offerings. As far 
as possible, everything sent out should carry the 
Christmas imprint. A penny post card, showing a 
picture of the manger, on which one of the Christ- 
mas verses or a stanza of a hymn has been written; 
a small picture of shepherds and angels, Wise Men, 
or a Nativity scene, in a paper or pasteboard frame 
decorated with holly seals; a five-pointed star cov- 
ered with tinsel and carrying an appropriate inscrip- 
tion; these are all bits of work well within the abili- 
ties of children and may prove real messengers of 
good will. It is a rare person who will not be re- 
ceiving cards or similar greetings designed to “make 
them laugh”; let the church school see to it that 
theirs shall be such as will make them remember. 


Among the juniors, committees appointed by and 
from themselves can serve most effectively in the 
preliminaries necessary to the Christmas festivities. 
As a part of their training this experience is excel- 
lent. Working with and under a tactful leader, the 
boys and girls early develop a sense of fitness, an 
understanding of motives, a sense of values, all highly 
desirable, as well as the more practical virtues of 
hospitality, generosity, courtesy, neatness, precision, 
and attention to detail. 
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The Perfect Gift 


By Jutta Benson ParKEr* 











We worship Thee, O Son of God, 
On this most holy day, 
Who came to earth a little babe 
And in a manger lay; 
Thou who didst leave Thy heavenly home 
To break earth’s chains of night, 
Whose advent brought a world new hope, 
Changed darkness into light. 


The angel of the Lord appeared 
As shepherds vigil kept, 

Proclaimed good tidings of great joy 
To men, who ’round them slept. 

The heavenly host sang praise to God 
And peace, good will on earth. 

The shepherds sought the Christ Child’s bed 
And marveled at His birth. 








As wise men traveled from the east 
Led by that gleaming star, 

And brought their precious gifts to Thee 
From their own lands afar; 

So we to Thee would homage bring 
And sing that heavenly strain 

Of peace on earth, good will to men, 
A world so needs again. 


At this glad time we too would bring 
Our greatest gift to Thee; 

Lord, first ourselves, then all we have 
Our perfect gift would be. 

Wilt Thou through us shine forth to men 
Who need Thy light so clear; 

Use us, our money, talents, time, 
In Thy sweet service here. 








*Miss Parker is a business woman, and member of the choir of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Work of Our Church in Our State Colleges 


By RacuaEL WYLIE* 


\ X JHEN I think of this phase of the work of our 
Church, I see two pictures. On the one hand 
there are many of our state colleges where 
our Church is unable to have an organized work 
among its Presbyterian students. In each of these 
colleges there are gathered a group of our own 
Church young people as large as a denominational 
college. This fair-sized congregation is made up en- 
tirely of young people at the age when they are 
making the major choices of life, when they are 
forming their philosophies of living, and discarding 
those things brought over from childhood that seem 
to have no value in this new and complex life. 

The students at our state colleges have come from 
all sorts of homes; some from the very best Christian 
homes, some from broken homes, and some from 
homes where Christ is as unhonored as in a heathen 
home in the heart of China. All of these live to- 
gether in a close and complex group-life for four 
important years. Large numbers of these students 
are faced with intellectual problems which their ex- 
panding knowledge brings, with intricate problems 
of social adjustment in the busy and complex life of 
a large campus. To many of these students the 
Church offers little help in this difficult time. There 
is no one who has the time to help in their individual 
problems or in their spiritual development. The 
minister of the local church does all he can, but the 
personal touch with several hundred students is im- 
possible. The Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. has 
too large a group to know many as individuals. With 
no organization of their own through which they 
can know and have a part in the plan and work of 
the Church, after four years our Presbyterian group 
is totally untrained and often completely indifferent, 
if not antagonistic, to the organization and work of 
the Church. 

The other picture is of that group I know and 
love, a group organized and at work when I joined 
them several years ago. I see these college girls as 
we meet together on Saturday mornings to study 
about worship and plan services of worship for the 
larger group. I think with joy of the dignity, beauty, 
and sincerity with which these girls lead their Sun- 
day-morning worship services at Church school. I 
see 50 or 60 of them in their Sunday-evening meet- 
ings, sitting around the open fire and really thinking 
through the problems of Christian character and con- 
duct. I see one or two, perhaps a small group, slip 
quietly over to the Student Counselor’s apartment 


*Miss Wylie is Student Counselor, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


during the week to ask help as they honestly face 
the demands of the Christian life. I see our council 
of twenty girls as they hold their monthly meetings 
and sit for two and a half hours, on a holiday night, 
planning how they can make our work on the cam- 
pus more effective. I see these same girls gather 
quietly in one of the dormitory rooms every Wed- 
nesday afternoon for a half hour of definite prayer 
for work we are trying to do. I see the joy with 
which the girls give up their vacation periods to 
help in Vacation Church Schools in home mission 
fields each summer. I see girls, sometimes in the face 
of ridicule, talking to other girls of Christ and the 
help He has been in their lives. I see that girl 
who, by steady prayer and a consistent life, has 
brought her whole family into the knowledge of 
Christ and the fellowship of the church. I see a girl 
who is on fire with the need for the Christian world 
to give the laboring man a decent living and a feeling 
of security for his family, as she lives with an Italian 
and tries to show to her the Christ who was a labor- 
ing man. This girl was not a Christian when she came 
to college, but now, because of her love for Christ 
and His ideals of love and brotherhood, she has 
dedicated her life to an unpopular cause. 


And I think of some of those who have gone out 
from our Church group at this one college: one of 
our most valuable missionaries in China, a former 
field secretary of the Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion, a Bible teacher in one of the high schools of 
Texas, two teachers in mountain mission schools, two 
ministers’ wives, trained to help them in their work, 
a pastor’s secretary in one of the largest churches 
of our Assembly, and numerous teachers and mothers 
all over the State of Florida who are working to train 
the children in the Way of Life. Many alumnae 
write back of what they are trying to do in their 
local churches. “Isn’t it remarkable how all our ex- 
perience turns out to be just what we need most,” 
writes one girl. “I have been glad a hundred times 
over the last months for the training which I got 
in the League—not that I am doing anything out- 
standing now, but I wouldn’t be doing anything at 
all if it hadn’t been for the Presbyterian Student 
League during my college days.” This letter came 
from a girl who was one of the three students mak- 
ing the highest grades in the college during that year. 
When I think of the capacities, consecration, and 
ability of these girls who have gone back to work in 
their home churches, I rejoice for these churches and 
communities where their influence is felt. In a day 
when so many investments are worthless, and the re- 
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turn is small on so many others, here is an invest- 
ment offered to our Church which brings large 
returns. 

I know that each of you would be intensely in- 
terested in visiting any one of the mission fields of 
our Church. How we'd like to see for ourselves the 
wonderful work being done by our denomination in 
Africa or China! But there is a great mission field 
not far from the home of each of you, and yet I 
wonder if you are as familiar with the needs and 
opportunities of this field as you are with those of 
Korea or Brazil. In his memorable address to our 
General Assembly in 1930, the late Dr. Alderman, 
then President of the University of Virginia, told 
that body that the American State University was 
the largest mission field in the world—not because 
it was the home of the heathen, but because these 
universities hold one half of the dominant leadership 
of the nation. 

In thinking of this great mission field, we are 
using stories from Florida State College for Women, 
not because we believe it to be unusual, but because 
we are familiar with this work and believe it to be 
typical of this whole great field. But while this 
work is typical in the type of girls in the field and 
the opportunities and needs of these students, it is 
only fair to your understanding of the needs of the 
whole field to remind you that the work of our 
Church at Florida State College is ten years old. A 
full-time Student Counselor has been at this post 
continuously for these ten years. And here let me 
pay tribute to the Synod of Florida, that when times 
have been hardest and funds lowest they have had 
the vision to see that this work must go on, and to 
the women of the Synodical of Florida who have 
seen the pressing need for a Presbyterian Student 
Building near the campus, and have commenced to 
raise money to meet this reed. I would also like to 
pay tribute to the college administration. These col- 
lege executives have done much to further the work 
of the churches on the campus, not only welcoming 
us and encouraging the church workers, but offer- 
ing to us the resources of their huge institution. All 
those connected with the college have been helpful 
and kind, and I believe that this attitutde is typical, 
that Education recognizes the need and value of 
Religious Education and welcomes its representa- 
tives on the campuses. 

It has been an interesting and inspiring thing to 
see the Presbyterian Student League reach an in- 
creasing number of students and thereby gain 
prestige and influence on the campus. The League 
has become a Fellowship with traditions, customs, 
loyalties, and friendships more sacred than those 
established in the social groups. It has established its 
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own foreign and home mission projects. Instead of 
being given $500.00 a year to carry on its work on 
the campus as formerly, the group now finances its 
own work. 

This particular unit of this great mission field is 
composed of about three hundred girls, out of a 
student body of almost sixteen hundred. Some of 
them are not members of any church, some are mem- 
bers in name only, simply products of a Christian 
environment, and have little personal religion of their 
own. But there is another large group who are fine, 
loyal Christians, anxious to be trained to be more 
useful to Christ. Each of these groups needs the 
Church and its message given to them in the very 
strongest and most attractive way we can offer it. 

Let me tell you one more story of work in this 
great mission field. I had taken the president of our 
Student League to synod to report on our year’s 
work. Much to my surprise she departed from her 
recital of facts and figures and told in a very simple 
but sincere manner the story of her own college 
days. In her Freshman year things were all wrong. 
She had worked and saved to come to college, but 
somehow it wasn’t meaning to her what she had 
hoped. Her mother died and she decided that life 
had no meaning and was not worth while. Then 
her face lighted up as she told the synod that just 
at this rock-bottom time a group of Presbyterian 
girls had made friends with her, and interested her 
in their activities, meetings, and friends. She had 
gradually experienced the realness of friendship 
with Christ. Life took on new meaning. Although 
she had been reared in a Christian home, for the first 
time religion became for her a reality and a power 
in her life. Her days had become as different as 
day is from night. I'd like to bring her story up-to- 
date. Not only did she work her way through col- 
lege, but she became one of our strongest Christian 
leaders. During the four years, she grew in loveli- 
ness of face and spirit. To her many other students 
went for strength and help. She became a power 
for Christ on the campus. On graduation day she 
went to one of the largest churches of our As- 
sembly to be Secretary to the pastor and to help 
bring the young people of that church to know and 
to love Christ. 

There are girls like this girl in your state college 
waiting to be claimed and trained for Christ. In 
some places they are having every advantage the 
Church can give them. In others, they are simply a 
large, unknown and rather embarrassing responsi- 
bility of a church whose staff is too small to give 
much time to any one group. 

Dr. Harry Stock in his book, Church Work with 
Young People, says that the women have the reputa- 
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tion of undertaking the really difficult tasks of the 
church, that they have had the faith, energy, and 
persistence to do seemingly impossible tasks. The 
women of our Church have shown this to be true. 
There is no group to whom I would rather commit 
this task of taking Christ and His message to the 
campuses of our state colleges than to you. It is a 
tremendous task, it is a difficult task, but it is so 
needed and so worth while. If I could only lay on 
your hearts the needs of these students as I see and 
feel them, if I could only show you the attractive- 
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ness and capabilities of these girls, as a body and as 
individuals, you would not only pray steadily for 
these students but you would not stop working until 
you had placed in every state college not only the 
best Christian leadership you could find to place 
there, but also adequate equipment to effectively 
carry out a program of religious education which 
would favorably compare with the training which 
these students are receiving in other subjects, and 
which would complete and give meaning to all of 
education. 





Scenes from the 
dramatized project 
given by the class 
in Genesis taught 
by Mrs. E. L. Rus- 
sell at the Virginia 
Synodical Training 
School, Massanetta. 
It was called 
“Wooing a Bride” 
and was based on 
the loved story of 
Rebecca and Isaac. 

















the Year Book literature, order from 


Henry Grady Building 





The Auxiliary Calendar for December 


CircLE ProGRAM Topic: “Some Better Thing” 
AUXILIARY ProcGRAM Topic: “They First Gave Their Own Selves” 
It is impossible to give an adequate word picture of these lovely programs, both of 


which were prepared for the Committee on Woman’s Work by members of the staff of 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 


Therefore, let them be used by every circle and every auxiliary at the December 
meetings. The price of each program is 10 cents. If you are not a regular subscriber to 


COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S WORK 


Atlanta, Ga. 

















My Biggest Christmas Present 


SN’T this a lovely picture! It shows Miss Mar- 
garet Archibald (standing directly by the Christ- 
mas tree), Miss Amy Robinson (at the extreme 

left), and Miss Ruth Buckland (just in front), and 
some of the members of the English class at Golden 
Castle College, Nagoya, Japan. Miss Archibald, who 
sent the picture, writes: 

“All of these girls are in our first-year-English 
college class. There are three more who could not 
come. You see Amy spent her first Christmas in 
Japan with us. Four of the girls in the picture rep- 
resent my biggest Christmas gift. They are in my 
Sunday morning Bible class and were baptized the 
Sunday before Christmas. It was their desire to 
have this picture. Each one is the only Christian in 
her home, and I have welcomed the opportunity that 
has been given me to help them grow. Before their 
baptism, they came over every Wednesday after- 
noon for a month or more for questions and in- 
struction. I had no idea of continuing these meet- 
ings after Christmas, but they seemed surprised and 
disappointed when I said, ‘This will be our last meet- 
ing.’ So they continue coming every Wednesday for 
one hour—asking questions, borrowing books, and 
having special Bible study and prayer. I feel that I 
am helping my very own children to grow. There 


is another who belongs to the group, but she was 
not permitted by her family to receive baptism. She 
is so earnest, and a real-believer. Through no fault 
of her own she hasn’t yet received her ‘diploma’— 
but I believe she will. Her family is very strongly 
Buddhist, and she has a brother who is a priest. 

“The Christmas afternoon gathering was in order 
that these four girls, on their very first real Christ- 
mas, might have a little of the atmosphere of a.home. 
And some way or other the invitation came to in- 
clude the other girls. The one sitting just in front 
of me is the only one in the group who has not been 
baptized. She only came into the school in the fall, 
and that was her first Christian contact. The other 
day in class when she was given ‘I have decided’ to 
use in a sentence, her sentence was: ‘I have decided 
to pray.’ 

“Do you wonder I love to be here?” 

We have awaited with interest news of the com- 
pletion and dedication of the new building at Golden 
Castle College, made possible by our 1935 Birthday 
Offering. Miss Archibald writes: 

“The dedication of the new building is to take 
place on the afternoon of December 25, beginning 
at one o’clock—eleven o’clock Christmas Eve night 
according to your time. This day was chosen not 
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because of its being Christmas but in spite of its be- 
ing Christmas, because it is a national holiday. 

“There will be a formal shiki (sheekee) wherein 
felicitations will be presented from various and 
sundry and then some more sources. We are allow- 
ing an hour and a half for that. And next there is 
to be a great pageant giving the history, ideals, and 
spirit of the school. 

“One day just before vacation I was in Mr. 
Ichimura’s office to ask him about some electric fix- 
ture we needed in the house, and he couldn’t say 
‘Yes! Yes!’ quickly enough. Then he said, ‘Sensei, 
sit down. I want to talk to you.’ And he did! 
He wanted this pageant, and though there is a very 
strong supporting committee I have had the original 
drafting job. Miss Kirtland was a wonderful help in 
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Karuizawa, and it was through her ideas that we 
have as our setting a formal Japanese: garden—made 
on the platform. The school grows in the shape of 
a tree, the visions are rocks, covered with flowers, 
the lantern is the light of His guidance, and the 
stream is the codperation from all on the outside. 
There is to be a bridge, too, which serves to bring 
over an understanding of all nations. And it was the 
translating Japanese teacher who said, ‘In the inter- 
national idea I want us to bring in Okamura San’s 
going to America and what that means.’ 

“I hope you will specially remember all of these 
plans for our building. When those hundreds gather 
from so many different offices and schools, we want 
it to be an occasion when the Good Tidings to all 
men will be felt by all.” 





The 1937 Birthday Objective 


An Announcement of Interest to Auxiliary Women 


re the meeting of our Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee this summer, it was decided that the 

first announcement of the Birthday Objective 
for 1937 be made at the synodical meetings this fall, 
and that the synodical presidents be given the privi- 
lege of being the first ones to tell their women this 
secret. It is always a joy to be the bearer of glad 
tidings. It is an unusual joy to be the bearer of the 
glad tidings of our Silver Anniversary Birthday 
Objective. 

The W. A. C. has decided unanimously to desig- 
nate the 1937 Birthday Objective of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as a love gift to our work among the 
women and girls of Brazil. Our recent study of Latin 
America, especially as it was presented to us in the 
splendid textbook by Dr. Mackay, That Other 
America, has left with us an earnest desire to give 
more concrete evidence of our interest in the woman- 
hood of Brazil. The open doors of immediate op- 
portunity in Woman’s Work in our missions there, 
and the urgent needs of certain phases of our work 
in this field have been used of the Spirit to lead us in 
our decision to dedicate our 1937 offering to this 
cause. 


The general plan for the use of our offering is 
as follows: 

1. A gift to Agnes Erskine School, characterized 

by Dr. C. Darby Fulton as “the very founda- 

tion of the evangelical work in North Brazil” 


and “one whose fine Christian character is mak- 
ing itself felt through that whole section of 
Brazil.” This gift is to be about $16,000, the 
amount estimated as that which is needed to 
complete the building which has so long re- 
mained unfinished because of lack of funds. 


. Acash gift of about $2,000 to East Brazil Mis- 
sion, designated for the work among the 
Cayua Indians. 


. The remainder of the gift as an endowment 
fund, interest from which is to be used an- 
nually for the work of women and girls in 
Brazil, this amount to be divided among the 
three missions, the basis of division to be 
decided upon later. 


Surely such an objective as this will challenge the 
loving loyalty of our women to a sacrificial giving 
which will be commensurate with the great need for 
the training of Christian Brazilian women and girls 
in living the more abundant life in Christ and serving 
Him by bringing others to Him. This Silver Anni- 
versary Birthday Objective will present to us, also, a 
real opportunity of proving our gratitude to the 
Heavenly Father for His leading and blessing on our 
Woman’s Work, especially during the past 25 years 
since the organization of our Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Janie W. McGaucuey, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 
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A December Weditation 


“Gop WirtH Us” 


“Wonder of wonders which none can unfold; 
Ancient of Days is but an hour or two old. 
Maker of all things is made of the earth, 
Man is worshipped by angels and God is come to birth.” 


Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us. Jesus saith ... he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father . . . In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Matthew 1:23, John 14:9, 
Colossians 2:9. 

So the name “Emmanuel,” first used by the prophet Isaiah (Isa. 7:14; 8:8) and later by Matthew 
(Matt. 1:23) is not a proper name for our Lord like the name “Jesus,” by which He was called, 
but is a name descriptive of His character; for Jesus, Who came to reveal the Father, was God 
manifest in human flesh. 

In the Gospels’ account of the birth of Jesus, we are reminded of the presence of God in the 
Manger Child through the worship, joy, and gifts of men. Should not our expressions remind 
those about us of God’s presence, especially at the Christmas season? Note how clearly Scripture 
reveals the three following telling expressions of men at the occasion of the birth of our Lord: 


WorsHipP 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king, behold, there 
came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him... And when they were come into 
the house, they saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him. 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. Matthew 2:1, 2, 11; Luke 
2:13, 14. 

In the Babe of Bethlehem, God’s presence was so revealed that wise men offered to Him their 
worship and shepherds praised God “for all .. . they had heard and seen.” (Luke 2:20.) The atti- 
tude of worship and the expression of praise were the impressions left upon the gospel writers by 
those who first visited the Christ Child. What shall be the impressions which we shall leave upon 
those who observe us at this Christmas season when we celebrate the birthday of our King? The 
normal attitude of the human heart in the presence of God is that of humility and worship. 

Joy 

When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And the angel said...I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. Matthew 2:10, Luke 2:10, 11. 

The “great joy,” about which we read, was born of faith in the saving power of Christ, “to all 
people.” ‘The wise men had only the prophetic words of the Old Testament on which to base their 
hope and faith, yet they rejoiced with “exceeding great joy.” How increasingly great should be 
the joy of Christians today who can trace the growth of Christ’s influence through more than 
two thousand years to note that: 


“He rules the world with truth and grace, And makes the nations prove 
The glories of His righteousness And wonders of His love.” 
GIFTs 


Behold there came wise men from the east ... And when they were come into the house, they 
saw the young child ... and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto him gifts. 
Matthew 2:1, 11. 


So familiar to all Christians are the gifts which the wise men brought to our Lord on that first 


(Continued on page 764) 
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For the Home Circle Chairmen 


Dear Home CircLte CHAIRMEN: 


We had a letter from a friend in Texas who says 
that making scrapbooks and using pictures is her 
hobby. She told about one that she was making, 
and we thought you might be interested to make 
such a book yourself, so we are passing on to you 
her ideas. The cover of the book is a loose-leaf 
binder and can be bought at any ten cent store. 
The pages are heavy drawing paper. On the front 
cover is drawn a large shield in which are the words 
“Loving Greetings to Our Auxiliary Shut-Ins,” fol- 
lowed with an appropriate message. The pages fol- 
low somewhat in this order: 


Part I 

1. Picture from February 1936 Survey of Augusta First 
Church. 

2. Program, “The Church of Which We Are a Part,” re- 
typed. (Secure from Committee on Woman’s Work, 
price 10¢.) 

3- Poem in back of Year Book of Programs by Mrs. H. J. 
Williams, Editor of the Survey. 

4. Article, “Church Loyalty,” September Survey, page 515. 

5. Picture of “Our Church Seal” with the meaning of em- 
blems. (Secure from Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation, free.) 

6. Map of General Assembly. (Secure from Home Mis- 
sion Office, free.) 

7. Map of your presbytery with list of churches and pas- 
tors. 

8. Page on your synod’s work. 

9. List of local church officers. 


Part II—“Our Woman’s AuxILiary” 

1. Program, “Our Auxiliary.” (Order from Committee on 
Woman’s Work, price 10¢.) 

2. Auxiliary Theme for 1936-37; Song based on the Motto; 
Motto. (For postage, from Committee on Woman’s 
Work.) 

3. Picture of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, Mrs. 
Winsborough, Miss McGaughey, and Miss Gibbins. 

4. List of synodical officers; picture of synodical president. 

5. List of presbyterial officers; picture of presbyterial 
president. 

6. List of local presidents. 

7. List of local auxiliary officers. 


8. “What Lack I Yet?” page 561, September Survey. 
9. “The Fellowship of Prayer,” page 615, October 
SurRvEY. 


10. “Conclusion,” last paragraph of Annual Report on 

Woman’s Work, p. 504, August, 1936. 

Don’t you think this an ambitious person to under- 
take such a task? Surely, though, the shut-in mem- 
bers—or any auxiliary leader for that matter—will 
derive much pleasure and information from such a 
book. 

As December is the month set aside by General 
Assembly to present the work of Ministerial Relief, 
it will be of interest to the Home Circle members 
to read some of Mildred Welch’s stories. Order 
from Committee on Woman’s Work, sending post- 
age and stating number of leaflets desired. 

If there are members in your circle who need 
comforting messages because of the home going of 
loved ones, the Committee on Woman’s Work has 
an attractive booklet, price 25¢, called “Triumph 
in Christ,” which will make an appropriate gift at 
Christmas time. A “Church Calendar of Prayer,” 
which is just off the press, will also be a timely gift 
for the Home Circle members. Order the Church 
Calendar of Prayer from the Committee of Publica- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

My Christmas wish for you is expressed in the 
following beautiful lines quoted by Mr. and Mrs. 
B. C. Patterson, missionaries in Tenghsien, China, 
on their Christmas card of last year: 

“God give me a song for the hearts of men 
When cometh the Christmas tide— 
For fain would I stop earth’s hurrying feet— 
Jostle and rush with noise replete; 


And once again these words repeat— 
‘Jesus the Saviour is born,’ 


“To sad and to glad as they trudge along— 
And bid them echo the yuletide song, 
Low and sweet, low and sweet; 
Sad and glad in their hearts repeat— 
‘Jesus the Saviour is born.’” 
—Grace WISNER. 





A December Meditation (Continued from page 763) 


Christmas that often we lose the significance of their offering. Note that these first worshippers 
“opened their treasures” and “presented unto him gifts.” Does not this suggest to us that what we 
offer to our Lord must represent a personal sacrifice on our part? And, too, the gifts must be pre- 
sented to Him. We are not to give gifts just to satisfy our sense of obligation to another—how 
prone we are to do this, especially at Christmas time—nor to express our peculiar interest in a 
friend, but to give to those who need Christ’s love and to whom He can express that love through 
us. Let us give God ourselves and dedicate to His use our gifts at this Christmas season that through 


us and them He may reveal that: 


“God with us, Emmanuel, Deigns forever now to dwell; 
He on Adam’s fallen race Sheds the fullness of His grace.” 


—JantE McCutcuen. 
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light shine” 


Matt. 5:14-16 
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LANTERN LIGHTS FOR THE SECRETARIES 
OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Christmas season provides many opportunities for 
making the December circle and auxiliary programs un- 
usually attractive. Scores of Secretaries of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief report the use of evergreens and 
other decorations, and of candle-lighting services. Some 
arrange for special music at these programs: “Christmas 
carols sung by the high-school Glee Club.” “A boys’ choir 
of 50 voices sang Christmas carols.” “Christmas carols of 
other lands sung by high-school girls in costume.” 


Some auxiliaries have found these December meetings so 
attractive that they have shared them with other groups in 
the church: “We had a night meeting, with the Business 
Woman’s Circle putting on the program. This makes this 
circle feel closer to the auxiliary, as well as to the great 
Cause of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief.” “The 
Business Woman’s Circle had charge of the auxiliary pro- 
gram, at the prayer-meeting hour.” “We shared our auxil- 
lary program with the congregation. The whole church was 
invited to a supper which provided good food and fellow- 
ship. After this we had our regular auxiliary program, with 
our families all present. The young people presented the 
program.” 


This church has developed this very beautiful custom: 
“Again, our outstanding event was the Sacrificial Luncheon, 
held at the church. This was a spiritual feast, with no ma- 
terial food, although we were seated around beautifully 
decorated tables.” 


In November one secretary sent each circle chairman an 
attractive “Christmasy” card, with suggestions for the De- 
cember program, and announcements; and, on the reverse 
side, this message to be read to the circle members: “Put the 
Joy Gift first in your Christmas plans. Talk about it in your 
home so your entire family will understand the need and 
will want to give.” Another secretary reports: “In Novem- 
ber I wrote each circle chairman, enclosing a letter which 
I requested her to copy in red ink and decorate with poin- 
setta seals to make it look Christmasy, and mail to each of 
her members. In this letter I explained the Joy Gift, extended 
a cordial invitation to the circle member to be present at the 
December meeting, and made a plea for a generous offering.” 


Two years ago a Secretary of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief realized with a shock that, while stores, 
theatres, homes, and public buildings were decorated and 
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illuminated on Christmas Eve, only the churches were silent 
and empty. She felt that something should be done about it, 
and began at once to make plans for next year. She discussed 
these plans with the Committee’s able Field Secretary, Miss 
Irene Hope Hudson, who was so enthusiastic about them that 
she talked them up wherever she went. And this is the way 
a secretary in another state reports their carrying out last 
Christmas in her town: “At Miss Hudson’s suggestion, I 
helped sponsor carol singing by the young people at the dif- 
ferent churches on Christmas Eve. The other denominations 
codperated splendidly, burning the lights in front of the 
churches during the carolling. She enclosed a newspaper 
clipping, announcing the singing: “There will be Christmas 
carolling on doorsteps of the following churches Christmas 
Eve: Presbyterian at 7; Baptist at 7:15; Christian at 7:30; 
Methodist at 8; Evangelical at 8:15. The front of these 
churches will be lighted for the carollers while they sing.” 


This plan, by which a secretary in a very small church 
introduced the “Joy Gift” to her Sabbath school, could also 
be used in circle or auxiliary: “I asked how many liked to 
get letters, and, of course, nearly every hand went up. I had 
clipped from the Survey the excerpts from letters written by 
the recipients of the ‘Joy Gift’; these I enclosed in envelopes 
addressed to representative members of each class, and gave 
to one of the Intermediate boys. First, I had the four tiniest 
members of our Beginners’ Class stand on the platform, and 
hold large colored cardboards lettered C, E, M, and R—these 
were the first of our ‘letters.’ Then the Intermediate ‘post- 
man’ entered and distributed the other letters. Those receiv- 
ing these rose in turn and read them to the Sunday school.” 


Another secretary reports this interesting feature: “Each 
circle was asked to decorate a small Christmas tree, and bring 
it with their ‘Joy Gift’ offering to the auxiliary meeting. As 
each chairman came up, she brought her tree and her circle 
offering, placing the tree on a long table covered with white, 
and announcing the size of the offering. The trees, all sizes 
and designs, were all most attractively decorated. After the 
meeting they were sold at a good profit. The circles all 
agreed that this created a greater interest. The decorating 
of the tree at the circle meeting developed a real Christmas 
spirit. The offering was over three times as much as it had 
been the year before.” 


The hostess of one circle planned for a dedication service 
of the “Joy Gift” in the circle: “A small Christmas tree was 
placed on a table which carried also two lighted tapers. As 
each member brought her offering and placed it on the tree, 
she lighted a wee candle, held in a candlestick made of a 
green or red gum drop with white ‘life-saver’ handle. These 
small lighted candles looked beautiful on the table. The circle 
members joined hands and stood around the table as the dedi- 
catory prayer was made. It was a very impressive service.” 
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The Canvass: A Time of Consecration 


By J. G. Patton, Jr.* 


N the Sinking Spring Church, Abingdon, Virginia, 
we look on the Every Member Canvass as pri- 
marily a time for consecration and spiritual 

revival. The raising of money is incidental rather 
than fundamental. 

This church is an average church. The member- 
ship numbers 439 and is made up of a cross section 
of a community of some 3,500 people. 

We begin making our plans for the canvass a year 
in advance. The canvass is promoted by the Men of 
the Church and is under the direction of the vice- 
president in charge of Stewardship. As he is 
selected in March, he has an entire year to make his 

lans. 

We believe first that thorough preparation is 
necessary, and every member of the church is 
reached not only from the pulpit and by special 
speakers at the morning service, but by special speak- 
ers and programs in every department of the Sunday 
school, in the Young People of the Church, in the 
auxiliary, and in the Men-of-the-Church. Literature 
is also distributed at these meetings and sent by mail 
to every member of the church. 

The day of the canvass is looked upon as the high 
peak of the year. The canvass is taken at the morn- 
ing service. The group leaders of the men and the 
circle chairmen of the women are responsible for 
the attendance of their groups and a like responsi- 
bility rests upon each Sunday-school teacher for his 
class. The result is generally the largest attendance 
of the year. 

Our method of procedure on the day of the can- 
vass is one that we have worked out ourselves and 
which we feel to be very helpful. As one enters the 
church on that day, one thing immediately catches 
the eye. The communion table is spread with a 
white cloth as if the communion service is about to 
be placed on it. During the receiving of the offering, 
the pledge cards and pencils are passed to every one. 
The pastor then explains the card, but asks that the 


*Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D. D., is pastor of the Sinking Spring 
Presbyterian Church, Abingdon, Va. 


card be not signed but carefully put away. Then 
follows a short talk by one or two of the laymen and 
the sermon by the pastor. As he closes the sermon, 
he calls attention to the communion table fixed as if 
ready to receive the emblems of Christ’s sacrifice for 
us, but states that, instead of that, today we are to 
place there that which represents part of our lives 
dedicated to Him as our act of love for what He 
has done for us. There is then a prayer and after the 
prayer, while the congregation is still bowed in the 
attitude of prayer, the cards are signed. The choir 
then, without announcement, begins the singing, 
very softly, of some appropriate hymn such as, “I 
Gave My Life for Thee,” and the members quietly 
come forward and place the cards on the table and 
retire from the church. It is an inspiring sight, and 
the people go home with a new vision and a new 
sense of dedication. 

Of course a follow-up is needed, for all cannot be 
present, but generally about 80% of the entire budget 
is raised at this service. 

We have come to rejoice in the canvass. It has 
been made with us a day of spiritual blessing rather 
than a day to be dreaded as a necessary evil. 





They Are Standing (Continued from page 751) 


ones in the homes on the rolls of Ministerial Relief.” 

Yes, that old minister, that widow, the sick and 
disabled, those little children, representing so many 
others, will be standing outside your door and my 
door—unless we do something about it before 
Christmas Day. King Oswald could not eat while 
the hungry poor stood outside his door—but what 
about you and me? 

“If—but what an if,” someone has said, “all men 
and women everywhere felt toward all others, as 
Christians do especially toward their own at this sea- 
son of affectionate peace and goodwill, there would 
be the at-one-ment of the world for which the Son 
of God felt the bareness of Bethlehem and endured 
the cruel agony on the Cross.” 
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render aid.” 


And the Bible tells us, “Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister.” It also tells us that Jesus Christ came 
“not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 


ransom for many.” 


The dictionary tells us also that sometimes a person who repre- 
sents a great king or a great power in another or foreign country 
is called a “minister.” And we know that any honor or attention 
showed to such a minister counts as being showed to his king or 


to the ruler of his country. 


Paul speaks of the “ministers of Christ,” who represent him 
among men, and he tells us that those who are our ministers or 
pastors are to be taken care of by the churches which they serve, 
so that their time and thought and strength can be used in the 
service of God and their fellow men, and not in business matters 


for themselves. 


Each one of you knows how your pastor ministers to you. 


Your father and your mother were married by a 
“minister of God,” so that God might have a part 
in the starting of your home. Then, when you were 
a baby, one probably held you in his arms while 
your father and mother gave you to God and prom- 
ised to bring you up to love and serve him. 

If there is trouble of any kind—death or sorrow or 
disgrace—in any of the homes of your community, 
your minister is at hand to try and help. 

He works with the people in your city or town or 
countryside who have charge of seeing that the laws 
are obeyed or the poor are looked after, so that all 
may have a chance to live the right kind of life. 

Most important of all, week by week, your minis- 
ter searches the Word of God to find just the right 
messages that his people need to help them find their 
way toward heaven, and to know and love Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour, and on Sunday he preaches 
these messages from the pulpit. 

These ministers start out in life young and well 
and strong. After many years, they become old in 
ministering and have earned a rest. 

Or perhaps one has worked so hard in a difficult 
place that his health is broken before he is old. This 
one, too, has earned his rest. 

Or maybe one is hurt in an accident or becomes an 


- 


Let’s Look at Ministerial Relief 


The dictionary tells us that a minister is “one who waits upon 
or ministers to another,” “to do things needful or helpful, to 
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invalid. What of him? Well, when he started out 
to be a minister, those of us who are connected with 
the Southern Presbyterian Church promised to look 
out for him and his family, and now is the time for 
us to prove true to our word. 

We cannot each one find all the ministers who 
need help, nor could we help all of them if we could 
find them, so our Church has a Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief which does this 
work for us. From time to time during the year, 
part of the money we give as an offering to God in 
our home churches is sent on to this Committee in 
Louisville, Kentucky, for this work. 

Christmas is the time when we give our special 
gifts for this work. We do not want one minister 
or his wife who have worked faithfully, or one min- 
ister’s boy or girl whose father is sick or has died to 
find Christmas a sad and lonely time. We spoke of the 
“ministers of Christ,” and you remember that gifts 
given or honors shown to a “‘minister’’ are counted as 
offered to the king or ruler he represents. Therefore, 
this Christmas, bring your “Joy Gift” to your 
church or Sunday school, fill the little “Joy Gift” 
stocking given you to overflowing, knowing that 
this is a lovely way to bring a birthday present to 
the King. 


























A Christmas Litany 


Jesus, Holy Babe in the manger, 
Help me to be like you. 


Jesus, Heavenly Boy in the workshop, 
Help me to be like you. 


Jesus strong and kind and brave, 
Help me to be like you. 


Jesus, lover of Beautiful Things, 
Help me to be like you. 


Jesus, Friend of all the world, 
Help me to be like you. 


—Selected. 
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For the Children 


When Christ was born in Bethlehem The shepherds little Jesus found, 

And darkness turned to light, And knelt beside His bed, 

And angels in a shining host The kings who came to worship Him 
Went singing through the night, By God’s own star were led; 

I wonder, oh, I wonder, But I wonder, oh, I wonder, 

If any child like me If any child that day 

Waked up with music in his ears, Peeped in the stable door to see 

The angel throng to see. The Baby in the hay. 
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The Wise men laid their precious gifts 
Before the Saviour’s feet, 

Their costly caskets filled with gold, 
And myrrh, and incense sweet; 

But I wonder, oh, I wonder, 

If any little lad 

Brought anything he loved himself 
To make the Christ Child glad! 


—Mavp Linosay in Child Life. 
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Children’s Song of the Nativity 


How far is it to Bethlehem? May we stroke the creatures there, 
Not very far. Ox, ass, or sheep? 

Shall we find the stable-room May we peep like them and see 
Lit by a star? Jesus asleep? 
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Can we see the little child, If we touch his tiny hand 
Is he within? Will he awake? 

If we lift the wooden latch Will he know we've come so far 
May we go in? Just for his sake? 


—Frances CHESTERTON. 
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